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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


1E Republican conventions of New York and Massachusetts 
were both held on Wednesday, the former at Saratoga, the 
latter at Boston, There was a marked difference in the condi- 
tions attending the selections of candidates, in this: that places 
on the Massachusetts ticket were earnestly contended for, while 
on the New York ticket they went a-begging. Mr. Brackett beat 
Mr. Crapo, for the Governorship, by a close vote, the convention 
dividing 743 to 674. Whether this was a wise division we shall 
see later; it looks like a victory for the professionals. 
The New York nominations appear to have been arranged by 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Hiscock, and those accepting them do so asa 
matter of party discipline. Mr. Depew served as temporary 
chairman of the convention, and Mr. Warner Miller, contrary to 
the announcement that he would not be present, was prevailed 
on to come at the last moment. It was evident that the machin- 
ery of the convention was entirely in the hands of Mr. Platt, and 
that he is simply putting the party through the motion of a con- 
test, keeping in view really the things that are to come later,— 
the election of the Legislature which will choose a United States 
Senator, in Mr. Evarts’s place. There will be, it seems, no seri- 
ous attempt to carry New York for the Republicans, this year. 





A PERFUNCTORY allusion to the Civil Service, endorsing the 
national convention’s declarations on the subject, appears in the 
New York platform, but the expression of the Massachusetts 
platform is strong, full, and explicit. It says: 

‘* We wish also to commend the policy of the President in regard to 
civil service réform as shown by his adherence to the law, by his extending 
its provisions to a large branch of the public service, and by the character 
of the Commission which he has selected to carry out the law both in letter 
and spirit. We assure him that in every effort to extend the law regulating 
the civil service and to root out the evil of patronage from our politics he 
and his Commissioners will receive the hearty support of the Republicans 
of Massachusetts and of her Representatives and Senators.” 

The references to the course of the President are carefully, if 
not cautiously, drawn. Undoubtedly, his adherence to the law, 
so far as he has adhered to it, his extension of its provisions to the 
railway mail service, and his appointment of Mr. Thompson, and 
Mr. Roosevelt, are all deserving of praise. But a more forceful 
and vigorous sentence is that promising him the help of Massa- 
chusetts Republicans “ to root out the evils of ‘ patronage.’”” We 
trust that he will not fail to call upon them to redeem the 
promise. 





THE great threats of Internal Revenue Collector Martin to 
tear up Civil Service Reform and jump on the pieces all came to 
nought, after all. The Pennsylvania Convention of Republican 
Clubs met at Pittsburg on Tuesday, and the Martin resolution 
was sat down on, in committee, 14 to 1. Word had been passed 
“ along the line’ that Martin was altogether too bold and open in 
his methods of attack upon the formally declared policy of the 
Republican party, and that whether Mr. Quay prompted him or 
not, that sort of statesmanship could not be approved. So it ap- 
pears that the reactionary movement is not going so fast as Mr. 
Martin thought. 





THE question whether the “patronage” of Berks county 
should be “distributed”? by Mr. High, an agent alleged to have 
been designated for the work by the U.S. Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, has actually split the Republican organization in that 
county, and two conventions were held on Saturday, two sets of 
candidates named, and two delegations appointed to attend next 
year’s State Convention. The High faction claim that their leader 





has in his hands the distinct and unmistakable power-of-attorney 
to parcel out the places,—the post-office at Reading being most 
important,—and that to look sourly upon him is not merely to af- 
front the Administration and flout the Senators, but to forfeit the 
chance of any appointment. This seems, it is true, rather a sweep- 
ing claim, but who shall say where the powers of a local boss 
begin and end, under the Spoils regime? A like designation is 
said to have been made in Lebanon, as was mentioned last week, 
and in Lehigh a bitter local fight took place over the matter some 
weeks ago. In Carbon the case is much the same as in Berks, a 
split having also occurred there, and two sets of delegates chosen. 

Is this sort of thing good for the party that developsit? A 
despatch from Reading to the Philadelphia Press, says of the fight 
over High’s assumptions, that “there has never been so much bit- 
terness in any political contest in this county, and it is being car- 
ried into personal and business matters to an extent never before 
known.” 





THE action of the Executive Committee of the Wool Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on which we commented last week, has 
fallen like the proverbial ‘‘ wet blanket” on our Free Trade con- 
temporaries. They are all the more distressed as they see no rea- 
son to hope that the National Convention, to which these resolu- 
tions are to be reported, can be got to reject them, and they cry 
out against the prospect of the renewal of “ the iniquitous Tariff 
of 1867” by the next Congress. It must be sad indeed for these 
gentlemen to have their last hope of dividing the forces of the 
Protectionists thus frustrated. They have come home shorn from 
their wool-gathering expedition. The Times of New York re- 
vives its hopes a little by recalling the fact that the Republican 
majority in Congress is not very large,—may not in fact prove “a 
working majority” at all. Any majority is a working majority, 
until the Republicans choose to adopt the absurd rules which put 
it in the power of the minority to block legislation. 

The restoration of such a Tariff as that of 1867 on wool and 
woolens is exactly what all kinds of Protectionists should desire. 
That arrangement effected a solid alliance between the farming 
and the manufacturing interests, which insured the Tariff against 
the attacks of the Free Trade faction. It was when the wool 
manufacturing interest of New England was misled into cancel- 
ing the agreement of 1867 by the delusive hope that lower duties 
on wool would enable them to manufacture for export, that the 
Tariff itself seemed in danger. And it was the assurance from 
those manufacturers that they had seen their mistake, which kept 
the Northwest solid in the last election. 





WE regret to see it announced that Secretary Tracy contem- 
plates having the next two cruisers constructed in the government 
navy-yards instead of by contract in private yards. The latter 
method of securing fast and well-built vessels has proved so much 
more satisfactory than anything our navy-yards have done since 
the war, that there seems no other reason for making a change 
than that the ship-builders may not be able to undertake all that 
the government must have done. It is to be remembered that the 
motives which have operated to have cruisers and gun-boats of 
great speed quickly constructed, are operative in private ship- 
yards only. The limit as to time, the fines for failure to comply 
with specified conditions, the premium for greater speed, are all 
matters for which the navy-yard contractors care nothing. Time, 
fines, and premiums do not exist for them, and the result is seen 
in the one cruiser which has been in a navy-yard for years past, 
with no outcome as yet. Besides this, in the existing condition of 
things, it is a national object to develop the ship-building industry 
by every means, as what work the government gives is certain to 
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contribute indirectly to the furtherance of ship-building on private 
account, 

It is, indeed, the fashion to assume that work done by the 
government is likely to be better done than by individuals. Thus 
it has been gravely argued within a week past that the railroads 
of the country should pass into the hands of the government in 
order to put a stop to accidents. Just as though the government 
never had arsenals blow up, or vessels sink, or other accidents 
happen on itshands. No human foresight could prevent accidents 
on any railroad system, but they might be diminished by substi- 
tuting slow for fast trains, and that is the only change in the di- 
- rection of greater safety that government control is likely to give 
us, 





THE sub-committee to select a site for the proposed World’s 
Fair at New York has made a report in favor of using the upper 
end of Central Park, and the adjacent district across to the River- 
side Park, where Gen. Grant is buried, including Morningside 
Park, the grounds of the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, 
the site of the new Protestant Cathedral, and adjacent lands to 
the extent of 200 acres in all. The parks of course are public 
property, but the Asylum is a branch of the New York Hospital, 
which is a private benevolent corporation. Much of the site 
would have to be bought or rented, and there is decided opposi- 
tion to giving the use of any part of Central Park for such a use. 
As that park is a costly and artificial construction, its employment 
for this purpose would involve the undoing of much work. As 
the law stands, it forbids the use of any part of it for exhibitions of 
any kind, and it is far from certain that the law can be repealed. 
And yet without the upper end of Central Park, the proposed site 
could not accommodate the proposed buildings, as much of the 
ground to be inclosed is unfit for such uses. It thus would seem 
that the problem is still unsolved as regards a site, as the report of 
the sub-committee has excited a great deal of opposition in the 
city. Apparently the New Yorkers want a fair on the condition 
that it shall disturb nothing and cost nothing. No motion has 
yet been made towards any collection of funds for expenses. 





QUITE a number of candidates have been mentioned for the 
seat left vacant by the death of Mr. 8.8. Cox. One of these is 
Mr. Daniel Dougherty, who is understood to have shaken the 
dust of our city from his indignant feet, because his political aspir- 
ations found no popular response. But there is some reason to 
apprehend that New York may estimate Mr. Dougherty much as 
Philadelphia did. A happier suggestion is that the place be of- 
fered to Mr. Cleveland. If that gentleman had retired to the dig- 
nified quiet which is supposed to envelop an ex-President, of 
course it would be wrong to disturb him. But he has not done 
so, and it is understood that he still isin the field as a candidate 
for the presidency, and that his friends are anxious to keep him 
before the popular eye. At brief intervals they hurry to his office 
to ask, “ Well Mr. Cleveland, what do you think now of the out- 
look for Free Trade?” and receive an answer in Johnsonian 
English, which is telegraphed over the country for the encourage- 
ment of true believers. But this playing the “sage ”’ is not quite 
enough for the purpose in view, and the vacancy in the New York 
delegation seems quite providential in behalf of Mr. Cleveland’s 
candidacy. By all means send Mr. Cleveland to Congress. He 
would make an excellent and laborious chairman of a cummittee, 
and would have abundant opportunity to air his elaborate periods ; 
and perhaps he would learn enough of Congressional procedure to 
give him more charity for our national legislators than he showed 
in his numerous vetoes. And the more the people see of him 
with the halo of the presidency removed, why of course the better 
they will be acquainted with the real measure of his ability. 





THE annual report of the Commissioner of Education has 
been filed with the Secretary of the Interior, and it probably wil] 
be in print in a year or two. In the meantime we are favored 
with a very brief abstract of it. Mr. Dawson finds that the fig- 








ures of growth for the past two decades show that the attendance 
in the schools has increased more rapidly than the population by 
1.6 per cent., and that this increase has been due chiefly to the 
rapid development of the school systems of our Southern States. 
He also is able to say that in the matter of equal division of school 
funds the colored people have nothing to complain of, except in 
Delaware, where they are not treated on the same footing as are 
the white people. Elsewhere their schools are kept open as many 
months of the year and the teachers are as well paid as are those 
of the schools for white children. But it is to be noted that while 
the school attendance in the South has increased very greatly, 
there has not been secured an equal efficiency, just through want 
of money enough to keep the schools open more than a few months 
of each winter. The school vacations are thus made so long that 
the children have time to forget between the sessions much of 
what they had learned. Southern progress, therefore, is only an 
additional reason for the national government coming to the help 
of those who have been doing so much to help themselves. 





It is remarkable how many of our colleges show an increase 
of matriculants this year, several of them announcing that they 
have admitted the largest Freshman Class they have ever known. 
Cornell reports 400; Yale 370; Harvard 350; Princeton 200; and 
our own University probably will have 150. This is gratifying as 
proving that the higher institutions of learning are not losing their 
hold on the people. It seems pretty plain that Harvard gains 
nothing from those features in which it differs from the other col- 
leges of the country, viz.: in making “chapel” optional and 
everything else elective. This abdication of selective authority 
on the part of the Faculty does not commend itself to the average 
American. He is accustomed to go to his physician and ask 
what he is to do, and then do it; and to treat his lawyer in the 
same way. If either of them made their answers according to the 
elective principle, he would give up confidence in him, and seek 
some other practitioner. And when he finds that the teachers of 
a great University present their wares as in a dry-goods store, 
leaving every customer to judge for himself as to what he wants, 
he wishes to know why men who have been studying and practic- 
ing education all their lives are so ready to abandon all responsi- 
bility in the control of its application to individual cases. 





LORD DUFFERIN has been making a speech at Belfast, in 
which he reminded his fellow-countrymen of the province of Ul- 
ster what a fine record the sons of their province had made in 
every part of the world, especially in India. When Lord Dufferin 
was in Canada he rendered the Dominion the especial service of 
teaching its people to believe in themselves and in their country. 
His half-humorous and always delightful speeches were events in 
the political history of the country, and he sowed many seeds 
which will bear fruit in determining the relations of Canada to the 
Mother Country in the near future. If he now can teach the 
same lesson to the people of his native province, he will have ren- 
dered Ulster a very great service. 

It has been the misfortune of the Ulsterman at home to be- 
long nowhere. He is neither an Irishman nor an Englishman. 
He is not quite sure that he has a right to exist on the face of this 
planet, being in truth a “man without a country.” An effect of 
this is the look of painful apology which appears on the faces of 
Ulstermen who have risen to prominence in the public life of the 
United Kingdom, as for instance, the late Earl Cairns. It is en- 
tirely wanting in those like Dufferin, Wolseley, Roberts, the Law- 
rences, and Nicholson, (who fell in storming the Campora Gate at 
Delhi), who have made their career abroad. The Ulsterman ap- 
pears to flourish best when he is transplanted. At home he is shut 
up as the native of a province of a country which is not his polit- 
ical home, and from whose people he is separated by race, reli- 
gion, and political convictions. The last is the worst of all, for 
those Ulstermen who have become genuine Irishmen, like Carle- 
ton and Mitchell, have at once lost this sense of strangeness in 
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their native land. And when Ulster becomes a genuinely Irish 
province, its people will have their first real opportunity to show 
what fine qualities of administration and government they pos- 
sess, 





As we foresaw, the Tory plan of an Irish Catholic University 
is found to amount to very little when it comes to details. Mr. 
Balfour now announces that he never contemplated spending any 
money on anendowment. All that he seems ready to concede is 
that if the Roman Catholics choose to establish such an institu- 
tion and to pay the costs, he will give it permission to confer de- 
grees, without requiring its graduates to pass the examinations of 
the Queen’s University, as the graduates of Maynooth College 
must do at present. This explanation of his plan whittles it 
down to a very fine point, and does nothing to put the majority of 
the nation on a footing of equality with the minority. The half- 
a-million of Episcopalians hold fast to Trinity College, which is 
richly endowed out of funds and lands which belonged to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, or were bestowed by the Ascendency gov- 
ernment. The half-a-million of Presbyterians are suited in the 
Queen’s College at Belfast, which is endowed by the nation, but 
which consistent Roman Catholics will not attend. The four 
millions of Catholics are told to shift for themselves, and the Tory 
government will cease to refuse them power to confer degrees ! 
Certainly that is not an offer which will long continue to divide 
the Home Rule forces ! 





THE friends of the French Republic naturally regarded the 
elections of last Sunday with apprehension. This was due not 
merely to the aggressive policy adopted by a new anti-Republican 
party under the leadership of Gen. Boulanger, and the infatuation 
shown for his leadership in several important constituencies. In 
fact the antics of that adventurer were encouraged by the course 
events had taken within the last eight years. In 1881 the Repub- 
lican party polled 74 per cent. of the votes in the French constitu- 
encies, being a gain of nearly 20 per cent. in five years. In 1885 
it polled only 54 per cent., having lost in the meantime all it had 
gained and more. Should anything like this loss continue, it must 
be found very much in the minority in 1889; and the Boulanger 
successes seemed to indicate that the party continued to lose 
ground instead of recovering it. But the elections of Sunday seem 
to show that while there were temporary causes for a decline in 
the Republican vote, such as the costly military expeditions to 
Tong King and Tunis, the solid and permanent considerations 
which control the French voter are on the other side. The dis- 
placement of the Grévy-Wilson dynasty from the presidency, and 
the accession of a man so justly popular as President Carnot, the 
brilliant conduct of the International Exhibition in the absence of 
patronage from the royal caste and its diplomatic representatives, 
and the eminently peaceable yet dignified policy of the present 
government, have all contributed to strengthen the Republic with 
the people. 

As an absolute majority is required to elect, only 381 out of 
568 constituencies effected a choice of a member at the first vote; 
of these 224 are Republicans and 159 are Boulangists or Monar- 
chists or Imperialists. But the votes in so many of the other con- 
stituencies show Republican majorities as to justify the expecta- 
tion that 134 of them will elect Republican members, and that the 
Chamber will stand 358 Republicans to 210 Opposition, apart from 
the delegations sent by the colonies and Algeria, which probably 
will add 10 to the Republican column. This is a good working 
majority, if the Republicans of all shades can be got to work to- 
gether, but not large enough to allow of the distraction and con- 
tention of factions in the Chamber of Deputies, which so discred- 
ited the Republicans, and threatened to wreck the parliamentary 
system itself. Really, the problem ahead is very much that which 
has been struggled with for the past four years. 





In part the Republican success is attributed to the substitu- 
tion of the small for large electoral districts. That favorite mea- 








sure of M. Gambetta had been found to work very badly. It did 
not choke off the small men, whom he thought unlikely to suc- 
ceed when they had to appeal to the support of a whole province ; 
and it did enable combinations and political dickers among the 
various wings of the opposition, which worked badly for the Re- 
publicans. The ministry hoped for much from its abolition, and 
they have not been disappointed. But still more was probably 
due to the essentially conservative instincts of a country, whose 
people as a rule save money and accumulate property. Peasants 
and bourgeoisie alike are thrifty and provident, and they rally to 
the support of a government which promises peace. Boulanger 
promised war, and France grows with every year of saving more 
disinclined to risk its savings in a struggle with Germany. 

To this feeling we must ascribe the Republican victories in 
some of the districts of Brittany, where the Monarchists always 
have had things their own way. Even the Celts of Morbihan and 
La Vendee are beginning to see the wisdom there is standing by a 
government which means to keep the peace, and they declined to 
obey their cures in a matter which concerned their political inter- 
ests and not their church-going. 





THE decree of the Chinese Government,—in the name and by 
the authority of the Emperor,—for the construction of the rail- 
way from Pekin to Haukow, seven hundred miles, is according to 
the plan which we referred to last week. It marks most distinctly 
the tremendous change which has come over the policy of the Em- 
pire, and leaves room for infinite speculations as to the future, not 
only of China, but of the nations with which she has relations. 
Three years ago, no railway was permitted: the short one built 
by the English had been torn up: while now the Government has 
embarked upon enterprises of construction which will show many 
thousands of miles of completed road within a few years. The 
easy transportation of food, the rapid mobilization of armies, and 
the greater centralization of the Government’s functions, are all 
involved in the new work, and all are forces of prime importance 
to a powerful nation. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw York. 

A BANK statement last Saturday which showed that the sur- 

& plus reserve of the banks was almost wiped out, being 
within $2,000,000 of the 25 per cent. legal line, gave Wall Street to 
understand that the bull movement in stocks was halting for good 
reasons. It also impressed on the minds of the traders an idea 
that in the week before them they might expect to see lower 
prices, or at the best, a continuation ofdull trade. They have seen 
both. The stock market has been dull every day, and quotations 
were quite irregular. Not all stocks declined but many did, while 
the money rates ruled stiffly from 5 to 6 per cent. Improvement 
in prices came with more ease in the money market. 

Whenever there is activity in money, it speedily becomes ap- 
parent what stocks are in disfavor with the banks, for they are 
the first to be thrown out of loans. Hence it often happens when 
there is a real scarcity of loanable funds, that among the “fancies”’ 
of the stock market sudden collapses in price will dumbfound the 
unwary “ outsider” who has unwisely bought on a sure point that 
there is to be a great rise in the price. For example, the past week 
saw a stock called Cameron Coal drop from somewhere in the 
thirties to ten and then to five. To those who knew what the 
property was, the only wonder had been how long the few people 
who had it could sustain the quotations. The time came when 
one of them was forced to throw his stock on the market, prob- 
ably pinched by the difficulty of borrowing money ; and immedi- 
ately the the price fell to a figure somewhere near the real value of 
the alleged security. 

The trust stocks are not in favor with the banks, and they 
were weak, the chief decline being in Sugar stock. A couple of 
weeks ago it was selling between 104 and 105, but a sharp room 
trader discovered that most of the buying and selling done about 
those figures were fictitious. He started the bali rolling down- 
wards by offering stock below the quotations made by the clique 
brokers,—stock which they were unwilling to take. This invited 
attack from the bears, and some bold selling carried the price 
down to 97}. Covering of shorts caused it to rally again; but we 
hear no more talk about the stock selling at 150 this year. There 
is, on the other hand, much said about the numerous refineries 
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starting up in opposition to the trust, and about its monopoly of 
the sugar refining trade being quite broken. The season when 
the trust makes its big money is the time of fruit canning, and 
thisis nearly over for the year. Itis therefore quite probable that 
the big holders of the stock who have knowledge how the earn- 
ings run, sold out their speculative lines above par, while the trust 
was able to show to all inquirers how big the earnings were. 

Lead trust appears to be water-logged. There is so much of 
the stock it is unwieldly to handle. The capitalization is said to 
have been increased to $100,000,000, but no figures are obtainable. 
They will have to be published if the stock is put on the “ regu- 
lar” list of the Exchange, and it is said this will be done. It 
would certainly improve the market for it, and this may be the 
purpose of the managers. About present prices it seems too low 
to promise profit in short selling, so there is a chance that the 
next move in it, when it does come, will be upward. There is 
also talk of putting Sugar stock on the regular list. Cotton Oil 
stock has been slowly unloaded by the insiders ever since it was 
run up above 60 on the promise of a dividend. They have sold 
all the market would take at a certain figure, then supported the 
price and again started new selling when a new lot of buyers 
could be found. In this way a good deal has been sold from 
above 60 down to below 50, and the point was circulated during 
the week that it was surely on the way to 40. 

In the railway share market a notable event was the an- 
nouncement that the Louisville & Nashville Company would issue 
$13.000,000 more stock, bringing the total stock capitalization up 
to $46,000,000. The purpose of the issue is to retire $10,000,000 6 
ov cent. collateral trust bonds. Some years ago the company was 

rouglit to the verge of bankruptcy by the peculations of its then 
President, who fled the country, or was allowed to get out quietly. 
He has never been heard from since. It was necessary to raise 
money and raise it quickly ; and the company was glad to be able 
to sell $10,000,000 of bonds at 50 cents on the dollar. These bonds 
will now be redeemed at 110 cash—a nice profit for those who took 
them. The Louisville & Nashville road is doing extremely well 
now, its earnings growing at a rapid rate through good manage- 
ment and the growth of the South, which in some respects is as 
marvelous as the growth of the Northwest has been. Because of 
this the managers have been criticised by some for being in such 
haste to retire the bonds by stock issued at 80,—the price under- 
stood to be agreed upon—whereas if they had waited for a year 
they might have been able to get par for it. 

There is a strong bull pool in the stock here, made up of some 
of the leading operators in the street. They were not in the sec- 
ret of the new issue, which had been kept so quiet on this side the 
water that they had no suspicion of what was coming until the an- 
nouncement wasmade. In London the thing was known toa few, 
who had evidently been operating on their knowledge in the stock 
market. When, therefore, the bull pool here were informed that 
130,000 shares of new stock were about to come on the market 
they were thunderstruck. They were caught so utterly unpre- 
pared, and with such a load of the stock on hand (which London 
had sold them) that there was nothing to do but support the price 
in the market. This they did, and by the way the stock acted in 
the London market it looked as if the fellows who had gone short 
of it expecting a sudden drop had become frightened and had 
rushed in to cover. The stock is expected to sell about, 85 when 
the new issue is made. It will relieve the company of $600,000 
fixed charges and $100,000 more of sinking fund requirements. 

The granger stocks hold well, being sustained by the good 
earnings of the roads, despite the rate disturbances. Eastern 
roads are doing well also, bit there is a falling off in the rush of 
business as compared with last month. A period of rest in the 
stock market while money continues active is to be expected. 








WOOL AND WOOL. 

| fod is no business of Protection to lay import duties on thing 

which we cannot produce. That may fall within the work of 
the revenue raiser, but not of the Protectionist. It is, indeed, no 
part of the latter’s business to place duties on articles which expe- 
rience shows we can only produce in limited quantities. Sugar 
stands as an example of this class, and the vast sum now collected 
upon it is substantially a revenue duty, and not a protective one. 

Thus, in regard to wool, there is a distinction to be made be- 
tween that made into clothing and that used for carpets. The 
former we can raise, and do raise, and must raise, if we would be 
independent ; the latter we do not raise, and do not wantto. The 
difference, therefore, between the two wools is absolute, and the 
principles that apply to them are exactly opposed. Since it is nec- 
essary for a country which would stand independent among the 





nations of the earth to be able to clothe its own people,—even in 
time of peace, but still more so in time of war,—it is imperative 
that we should encourage and maintain the growing of the sheep 
whose fleeces are our clothing wool. Such protection as this in- 
dustry needs is part of the natural and reasonable statesmanship 
of the country, never to be omitted, and not to be compromised. 

But it is conceded that the coarse, harsh wools which are 
made into carpets are not produced in this country. They are 
naturally the production of barbarous and semi-barbarous coun- 
tries, where the breeding of sheep is cheaply and rudely carried 
on. With us there is no inclination to raise the sheep that produce 
such wools; the whole tendency and policy of our husbandry is 
to breed away from the coarse and cheap wools into the finer and 
more valuable ones. We cannot afford to raise the wools of the 
barbarous countries; at our prices of land and labor, with our 
views of the standard of living, and with the sharp competition of 
capital, we are forced to develop as rapidly as possible the weight 
and fineness of our fleece. Coarse wool is not for us to raise— 
under present circumstances, at least. 

As to carpet wool, therefore, the laying of a protective duty is 
uncalled for. If the money collected upon it were needed in the 
Treasury, which of course is not now the case, a duty on it might 
be justifiable. But it has no place in a Tariff whose general prin- 
ciple is that of Protection. The sheep husbandry of the country, 
even of the West, has no use for it, for carpet wools are not its 
product, and are not desired to be. 

With this state of facts, it is not easy to see why the sheep 
raisers should desire to have the duty continued upon carpet wools, 
—much less to have it increased. If they say they want it be- 
cause the two sorts of wool cannot be, or will not be, properly 
distinguished in the custom-houses, and, by carelessness or fraud, 
the fine will be let in as coarse, the conclusive answer to that is 
that Protection supposes an exact scheduie and an honest official. 
The whole fabric of Tariff administration rests upon this founda- 
tion. It is not possible for Protectionists to assume that the sched- 
ules will be inaccurately phrased or that the custom-house officers 
will dishonestly interpret them. As to discrimination between one 
article and another, the rule must be substantially that of trade 
itself. As articles are known in trade, between buyer and seller, 
as there are means of description, and tests of difference, so that 
the one understands what he is getting, and the other knows 
what he parts with, so in the laws which make one dutiable and 
the other free, the distinction must be unmistakably nice and ex- 
act. Like a definition in a dictionary, which not only describes 
precisely the one thing, but excludes by its terms all other things, 
so the Tariff schedule must describe carpet wool and it alone, 
and leave no room for an honest and experienced official to admit 
clothing wool by mistake. It must be evident to every advocate 
of Tariff protection that precision such as we describe is neces- 
sary. As the arts develop their products increase in number and 
variety. The whole system of discrimination at the custom- 
houses recognizes this; if it did not it would have to quit the 
field and consent to freedom of importation. Either it must be 
able to separate the free from the dutiable, or it must give up its 
claim to lay a duty on anything. 

The advocates of Protection must see, too, that they gain 
nothing, but run the risk of losing much, when they demand an in- 
discriminate levy of duties. It is their wise policy to be masters 
of the subject, and to concede where Protective principles do not 
apply as readily as they demand their application to cases that 
are fit. 

Asto wool which we ought to raise, and do raise, and whose 
production and manufacture is a necessary element of the coun- 
try’s strength, the requirement is perfectly plain, and whatever 
adjustments are called for, in order that both the fleece and the 
cloth shall be adequately protected, ought to be made in good 
faith, without delay. But on the other hand, when we do not 
and cannot produce carpet wool, Protection has nothing to do with 
it, and the pretense of protecting it becomes a sham and aweakness. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


4 ie programme of the annual meeting of the National Civil 

Service League, to be held in Philadelphia on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week, has been issued by the Secretary, Mr. 
Potts of New York. The evening of Tuesday, at Association 
Hall, will be devoted to the address of the President, Mr. George 
Wm. Curtis, and on Wednesday, at 10 a.m., and 3 p.m., the 
business meetings will be held at Parlor C., Continental Hotel. 
Several papers on specific topics are announced. Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton will consider the question, ** Should one who has been Pres- 
ident be thereafter eligible to election to the office?’ Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, of Boston, will speak on ‘“ The Fourth Class 
Post-Offices and the Postal Service,’ and Mr. Charles J Bonaparte, 
of Baltimore, on ‘Civil Service Reform as a Moral Question.” 
These are all interesting topics, and it is to be hoped that the treat- 
ment of them may lay hold on public attention. Mr. Dana’s paper 
may especially be worth the notice of those who have been parties 
to the removal abuses in the Post Office Department. 

* * * 


THE London telegrams , Monday, announced the death of 
Wilkie Collins. His illness had been mentioned from time to 
time. He was born in London, in 1824, his father being William 
Collins, R. A., a celebrated painter of landscapes. Of all his long 
list of books, the first was an excellent biography of his father, 
published in 1848, and his first novel, ‘‘Antonina,” came two years 
later. His earliest decided success in fiction, no doubt, was ‘‘ The 
Dead Secret,’ which appeared in 1857. 

Eliza Cook, too, died this week,—at Wimbledon, on the 25th. 
She has written practically nothing since 1864, and for nearly 
twenty years has lived in retirement at Wimbledon. She was 72 
years old. The productions of her young womanhood, like “ I’m 
Afloat,” and “The Old Arm-Chair,” were her most marked suc- 
cesses. 

* * * 


IT was an excellent idea in some of our leading men to come 
together to devise a suitable gift to the new cruiser which is to 
bear the name of our city! And it is most gratifying to find that 
they could think of nothing more appropriate than a library for 
the use of her officers and crew. Such a selection marks progress, 
but would it not be well for these gentlemen to remember that 
there is another and a larger Philadelphia, which is in just as 
great a need of a free library? Our city still stands apart from 
all the other great cities of the Northern States in having neither 
a public intermediate school, in which young men may be pre- 
pared for college, nor a public library worthy of the name. The 
young man who wishes to obtain a liberal education and has not 
the money to pay for his schooling, is thrown upon the charity of 
private persons, frequently of the teachers of private schools. 
And he who cannot afford to purchase a share in the Mercantile 
or the Philadelphia Library, is thrown upon the charity of those 
institutions for the use of books, unless he content himself with 
some of the small collections which are open to the public,such as 
that of the Spring Garden Institute. And yet the Committee 
on Finance, whom Mayor Fitler selected to procure a library for 
the cruiser, could supply this want out of their own fortunes, and 
hardly feel the amount of their gifts. They could have the col- 
lections of the Mercantile Library as the nucleus of the public li- 
brary, and in several departments these are not excelled by any- 
thing in this country. 

* * * 


Some Ananias seems to be especially interested in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and to have been supplying the newspapers 
with tid-bits of news. First, Dr. Pepper was to resign the provost- 
ship, and Dean Jayne was to take his place. Then the Provost 
had asked the resignation of Dr. Leidy, but had withdrawn his re- 
quest on the Doctor’s flat refusal to give up his chair. Next Prof. 
Jackson had made up his mind to resign the Latin Professorship 
at the end of the year at the farthest. What next? 

One of the best pieces of true news about the Faculty is that 
Prot. James is back at his post after something more than a year’s 
absence, with his health entirely restored. His colleagues in the 
Wharton School—which has more students than ever before—have 
missed him very greatly during the past year, although Prof. Pat- 
ton and Dr. Falkner did their part to supply his place to the 
students. Beside this we may put that Mr. Joseph Wharton has 
given the School an additional endowment of $25,000 as a Library 
Fund, the interest to be expended in the purchase of books on Po- 
litical Economy and related subjects, and the selection of these to 
be in the hands of the Faculty. As the University already pos- 
sesses the splendid collections of Stephen Colwell and Henry C. 
Carey, this gift will make it possible to keep these collections up 
to date, and to supply their deficiencies, especially in the German 
literature of the subject. 





THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


VER since the elder Agassiz, with that masterly inspiration 
for divining truths in nature which stamped him asa genius, 
even if not a profound savant, enunciated his famous glacial 
hypothesis, the subject of glacial physics, especially in its connec- 
tion with the great Ice Age, has been uppermost in the minds of 
geologists. Its attractiveness lies not less in the close association 
of the phenomena which it discusses with some of the most 
marked features of the earth’s surface than in the vast vista of 
possibilities which it opens up in the domain of science. From 
the serrated peaks and rifts of the higher mountain regions to the 
profound depths of lake-basins, from gorges and water-falls to the 
rise and fall of continental land-surfaces, we are asked to contem- 
plate the workings of moving ice. And there can be little ques- 
tion that in all these aspects of nature we are confronted with one 
or more problems in glacial dynamics. But scientist$ are still 
far from agreed as to the extent to which these problems have 
been solved, and it is not likely that an agreement will be reached 
for many years as yet to come. 

The author of the work before us is well known by his re- 
searches in the ancient glaciated tracts of the eastern and central 
United States, and by his observations on the huge Muir glacier 
of Alaska, which has lately attracted so much attention on the 
part of tourists and scientists. To his labors, in association with 
those of the late lamented Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, we owe the de- 
lineation of the so-called “terminal moraine” in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, one of the most marked surface-features 
which this section of the Union presents. With practical experi- 
ence of an almost enviable kind in an old and a new—or perhaps 
better stated, dead and alive—field, Prof. Wright would seem to be 
especially qualified for the work to which he has devoted much of 
many years of his life, and of which the present volume is largely 
asummary. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the book— 
and they are not exactly insignificant—the general reader, not 
less than the student of geology, must feel that he owes a debt of 
gratitude to the author for having collected together in such con- 
venient form so many of the facts, assumed or real, of a branch of 
science whose literature threatens to overwhelm by its magnitude. 

The first four chapters, and parts of Chapters X., XI., and 
XV., deal with the phenomena of existing glaciers—their structure, 
distribution, and workings; and here, probably, do we most feel 
that the author has not been as careful in the preparation of his 
work as one should have wished. The remaining chapters are 
devoted mainly to a consideration of the principal topic which is 
expressed on the title page. The general subject is so lucidly 
treated—and it might be added, with a moderation of judgment 
which is truly refreshing in these days of hasty generalization— 
and the body of facts introduced so broad and varied, that no one 
whether layman or scientist, who has attentively followed the 
600 pages, can have failed to acquire much from a far-reaching line 
of inquiry, and this without being necessarily committed to the 
author’s views on certain important and much debated questions. 
With the recognition of the good qualities of the book, it may not 
be amiss to call attention to certain inaccuracies, which, it is to be 
hoped, will disappear from subsequent editions of the work. 

We find it stated on p. 92 that there are estimated to be 400 
glaciers in the Alpine range between Mont Blanc and the Tyrol ; 
three times this number would be much nearer to the truth. 
Heim, in his ‘‘ Gletscherkunde ” (1885), a work—the most compre- 
hensive work dealing with glacial phenomena generally that has 
yet been published—which appears to have been unknown, or at 
least inaccessible, to the author, gives as a minimum number for 
the Alps 1,155, of whch 249 are glaciers of the first order. On the 
same page it is asserted that the Aletsch glacier has a length “not 
far from twenty miles,” and that many other Alpine glaciers have 
a length of “ten miles or more.” The true length of the Aletsch, 
including the firn or névé, barely exceeds fifteen miles, and only 
one other ice-sheet of the Alps, the Lower Aar glacier, attains 
ten miles. We are surprised to find the statement ( p. 93) that the 
snow-line in the Alps is found near to the level of 7,500 feet, and 
that the “ glaciers extend from 4,000 to 5,000 feet lower.” The 
actual position of the snow-line is between about 8,500 and 9,200 
feet, while the furthest descending glacier, the Lower Grindelwald, 
does not penetrate below an elevation (above the sea) of 3,500 feet. 
In general the glaciers of the first order do not descend below 
4,500 feet. Prof. Wright asserts (p. 95) that glaciers are found to 
but a “limited extent in the Caucasus,” and that in Central Asia, 
“notwithstanding the high elevation (the mountains in many cases 
rising 20,000 feet) there would seem to be no glaciers, because of 
the dryness of the climate” (p. 96). Mr. Douglas Freshfield, the 
late Mr. Donkin, and others have well shown that the Caucasian 
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mountains are very extensively glaciated, and that glaciers of the 
first magnitude are more abundant in the Caucasus than in the 
Alps. As far as Central Asia is concerned Professor Wright seems 
to have overlooked the giant glaciers of the Thian-Shan, which far 
surpass in magnitude the glaciers of either northern (Scandinavia) 
or Central Europe (Alps). The huge Zarafshan is estimated to 
attain a length of thirty miles. Even in the Altai there are a 
number of glaciers, the largest of which, however, scarcely exceeds 
a mile or two in length. 

Professor Wright, wisely, we believe, commits himself to no 
one theory attempting to locate the cause of the so-called Glacial 
Period. Our knowledge in the premises is as yet much too im- 
perfect to permit us to say how far the observed phenomena are 
the result of purely astronomical or of special geographical con- 
ditions, or of a combination of both. A just consideration is given 
to the now largely-accepted theory of Dr. Croll, which, while it is 
considered to be “ by far the most plausible ” among the cosmical 
theories, is held to represent too unknown quantities in science 
to be a safe guide in the solution of the problem. As regards the 
age of this period of geological history the author inclines to the 
view that its close could not have been more than a few thousand 
years back, and gives evidence in support of his conclusion from 
the amount of erosion and sedimentation which has taken place in 
post-glacial times. It can scarcely be said, however, that this 
form of evidence is of an absolutely satisfactory kind; and 
further, it is offset by equally strong evidence, and of an almost 
similar character, tending in the opposite direction. Exact or 
even approximate geological chronology is a matter whose fixation 
belongs rather to the future than to the present. 

Prof. Wright finds the evidence which, in this country, con- 
nects man with the glacial epoch, and carries his antiquity back 
to a period several thousand years ago, to be of an unquestionable 
character. While there are some geologists who might still wish 
for further proof in the matter, there are few, we believe, who are 
not convinced that man’s first appearance long antedated the 
period of the great ice. River-gravel and other deposits of France 
and England speak of an ancient ancestry, and there seem to be 
no valid reasons for concluding that the Ice Age marked any spe- 
cial epoch in the history of the human species, or was in any way 
specially associated with his introduction, through evolution, on 
the earth’s surface. The presence of the great ice may or may 
not have affected his existence; this is still an open question. As 
to its disturbing influence upon animal life generally there can be 
no doubt; but our author is in error when he surmises that the 
camel and the hippopotamus, which are stated to have been (with 
the rhinoceros, tapir, mammoth, mastodon, and horse) abundant in 
our continent at the opening of the Quaternary Age (p. 568), were 
exterminated through the advent of the northern cold, since 
neither the remains of the camel nor of the hippopotamus have 
ever been found in this country ; nor do we know of any Ameri- 
can rhinocerotic form which survived up to the period indicated. 

ANGELO HEILPRIN. 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HISTORY. 


ie Centennial Assembly of 1888 directed the various presby- 

teries of the Presbyterian Church to prepare histories of their 
past, as a means of preserving the memory of what had been 
effected for religion, benevolence, and education by this great 
communion of Christians. The bodies to which this direction was 
addressed are the working units of the Church. The General As- 
sembly itself is but a conference of their representatives, while the 
synods are but conferences of the Presbyterians of each State. It 
is with their consent distinctly given that the Assembly may take 
any important action which concerns the government or the doc- 
trines of the Church. It is by the organization of a presbytery 
that the Presbyterians actually establish themselves in any field of 
labor and exercise oversight over their ministers and churches in 
that field. It does the work of the churches outside of the con- 
gregations. Indeed, it of itself is a great congregation in the 
theory of the system. It is in the Church represented in Presby- 
tery, and consisting of all its congregations and their pastors, that 
the ministers have their church membership, as they do not 
belong to any local congregation. 

A history of all the presbyteries, therefore, would be in a su- 
pereminent degree the history of the Church. But of course there 
are great differences in the character and historical importance of 
different presbyteries. Many of those on the frontier would need 
only a very few pages to record their annals, At the other ex- 
treme stand those whose history goes back to the beginning of the 
last century, or even earlier as regards individual churches which 
compose them, although the year 1706 is the year in which the 
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first regular presbytery met in this country. And when we say 
that that was the Presbytery of Philadelphia, meeting to ordain 
and install Jedediah Andrews as pastor of the first church, we 
have indicated that there is no presbytery whose history deserves 
fuller and more careful record than that of our own city. 

_ At present the so-called ‘‘ Presbytery of Philadelphia ” con- 
tains only the city churches below Market Street. Formerly it 
stretched over a large area of the adjacent country, including the 
site of the “‘ Log College” on the Neshaminy, and all the churches 
founded by the Scotch-Irish in the South-eastern part of our 
State. It thus was in fact the chief ganglion of Presbyterian en- 
ergy for the whole country, and the city and neighborhood of 
Philadelphia never lost a commanding influence in the councils of 
the Church. While New York, as the meeting point of the 
Yankee and the Scotch-Irish influences, always has tended to 
hold a middle position between pure Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism, the real ‘true blue” article has been found al- 
ways on the banks of the Delaware, and has exercised a marked 
influence on the history of the Church at every crisis. 

We cannot congratulate the two presbyteries which now oc- 
cupy the greater part of our city on the character of the work 
which constitutes their response to the direction of the Assembly. 
Dr. Nevin evidently was not the man to be entrusted with this 
work. His “History” is both redundant and defective,—badly 
conceived and badly put together. It begins with some fifty 
pages on a subject which did not lie within its proper scope—a 
characterization of Presbyterianism, designed to prove its Ortho- 
doxy, its catholicity, and its relations to our civil history. Then 
comes a chapter on the early history of Presbyterianism in 
America, which is extremely meagre and unsatisfactory. It 
makes no attempt to trace the historical background of the eccle- 
siastical story in the great Ulster emigration, and its branches in 
New England, in New York and New Jersey, in Pennsylvania 
and the South. It isdone chiefly with the scissors, and Dr. Bow- 
en’s historical romance, ‘‘ The Days of Makemie,” suits just as 
well for a quotation as any other book. 

When wecome to the history proper we find the same unsat- 
isfactory style of procedure. Matters of discussion which have no 
more to do with the history of the Presbytery of Philadelphia than 
with that of Belfast are dragged in for edification. Matters of the 
utmost importance, such as a proper location and dating of the 
early churches within the bounds of Presbytery, are either passed 
by or given in a very meagre fashion. Where we havea right to 
expect the results of careful research, we are given a few lines 
which add nothing to our knowledge. Where it is possible to 
bring in a quotation from Dr. Hodge or Mr. Froude, the oppor- 
tunity never is missed. It is not too much to say that the book 
adds nothing whatever to our knowledge of the history of the 
Presbytery, and that it does not even embody all that was already 
known from standard historians of this and other churches. 

More strange still is the fact thatthe history of the Presby- 
tery comes to an end, so far as its official historian is concerned, 
in 1717. The rest of the book is taken up with sketches of prom- 
inent ministers and elders, and with histories of those churches 
which were assigned to this presbytery after the Reunion of 1869. 
This is the department in which the book really brings new ma- 
terial, but it is not a history ofthe Presbytery. And even here we 
find reason to complain of meagreness. The account of the first 
George Duffield, for instance, should have been three times as 
long, and the circumstances attending his settlement as pastor of 
Pine street should have beenstated. But no series of personal 
and congregational sketches can compensate for the want of Pres- 
byterial history proper, as for instance of the struggle which re- 
sulted in the formation of the “ Elective Affinity ” Presbytery, in 
the era preceding the division of 1837, and the effect of that divi- 
sion on the presbyteries of the city. Wedo not hesitate to say 
that Dr. Nevin’s book is not a compliance with the directions of 
the Assembly of 1888. 

The account of the Presbytery of Philadelphia North is much 
better done, as it is constructed chronologically and covers only 
the brief period since 1870. To be sure not much judgment is 
shown in extracting complimentary resolutions from the Minutes 
of Presbytery, and the amount of compliment to “ able pastors ”’ 
must be distasteful to the gentlemen concerned. But it actually 
is an account of what took place in the Presbytery, and the 
sketches of ministers and congregations are kept within bounds. 

Mr. Alexander’s history of the Presbytery of New York is 
very much better. If it has any defect it is in the opposite direc- 
tion to Dr. Nevin’s. It is too concise, too little occupied with gratui- 
tous information. In one respect he has the advantage. The 
earlier history is one of separate organizations covering the pres- 
ent field. The Assembly of 1870 united four Presbyteries or parts 
of Presbyteries into the Presbytery of New York. A reason for 
the difference is that New York is much less of a Presbyterian 
centre than Philadelphia. 
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But while the book is admirable as a careful and exact record 
of the organization and location of churches, the settlement of 
parties, and the like, it should have given more space to the broad 
outlines of the religious history. What New York was when 
Francis Makemie was sent to prison for preaching, what it now is, 
and what were the stages of the change, should at least have been 
indicated. And picturesque figures like that of John M. Mason 
—— oe been sketched with a freer hand than Mr. Alexander 

as used. 








AN ANTIQUATED POINT OF VIEW. 


WHEN Mr. Fitzgerald wrote those words about Mrs. Brown- 

ing, that have raised such a breeze in literary and hu- 
mane circles, it is probable that he meant no serious disrespect to 
Mrs. Browning; indeed his editor and friends make haste to as- 
sure us that their Fitzgerald was the last person in the world to 
rejoice that death or any other calamity had befallen any of the 
sons or daughtars of men, and that this was only his rather ex- 
travagant style of announcing the fact that “‘ Aurora Leigh ” bored 
him sadly, by which want of literary appreciation he was unques- 
tionably the loser rather than the poem or its writer. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s point of view is notably of the Johnsonian 
period, when the performances of a woman, in any line outside of 
the strictly domestic or social, called forth wonder and surprise, 
not because the work was well or ill done, but simply because she 
was able to accomplish anything beyond what was considered her 
métier, and the old curmudgeon’s simile of the dog walking on its 
hind legs not inaptly represented the thought of the day. Mr. 
Browning would have hit nearer the mark than he did in those 
lines, that his most ardent admirer cannot be expected to excuse, 
and immeasurably saved his own dignity, had he confined his pen 
to strictures on Mr. Fitzgerald’s limited horizons, instead of de- 
scending to unpleasant personalities ; or, being accredited with the 
Talleyrand gift of concealing thought by language, had he but 
chanced to wrap up his reply in some of those verbal obscurities of 
which he is supposed to be a master. Unfortunately Mr. Brown- 
ing’s meaning is only too plain, as plain as Mr. Fitzgerald’s; but 
while one is the indignant, if coarse, outburst of a noble nature 
touched to the quick, the other is the churlish growl of a then un- 
known author whose distinguishing trait seems to have been what 
people are now pleased to call atavism, meaning in this instance a 
return to the original barbaric type: “She and her sex had better 
mind the kitchen and their children and, perhaps, the poor. Ex- 
cept in such things as little novels they only devote themselves to 
what men do much better, leaving that which men do worse or 
not at all.” Yet these words were penned not more than thirty 
years since, when such wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters as 
Mary Howitt, Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschel, Maria Edge- 
worth, Mary Mitford, and Charlotte Bronté, and such_notable 
housekeepers as Hannah More, Harriet Martineau, and Elizabeth 
Fry had already proved to the English world that women may 
accomplish valuable work in the fields of literature, science, and 
philanthropy without in any sense neglecting home, kitchen, 
husband, or children. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson finds a refreshing note of progress in the 
fact that Mr. Wright, editor of the Fitzgerald memoirs, feels 
bound to apologize for admitting a remark which, if printed a 
century or so ago, would have been regarded as a piece of unques- 
tioned good sense. Mr. Higginson wisely catches all the sun- 
beams that are going, yet the fact of his placing this remark “a 
century or so ” back in history not only gives additional proof of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s atavism, but also of the slow progress of the world 
toward a larger point of view. 

The households of the feminine philanthropist and blue have 
been painted by the pens of Dickens and others, with such im- 
pressive realism, that there are many persons in this day of pro- 
gress who still cling to the time-honored belief that the husband 
of the writer or reformer is, of necessity, an unfortunate creature, 
who goes about with his toes out of his stockings, his shirts with- 
out buttons, subsisting mainly on scorched porridge, fried meats, 
and whatever supplementary nutriment he can pick up at the 
club or elsewhere. There is doubtless a grain of truth in such 

ictures, just as discomfort and neglect are to be found in the 

omes of those women who devote themselves exclusively to 
fashion, dress, or any other fad or interest that usurps the place 
of legitimate duties; but it is unfair that the world’s animus 
should be poured forth most abundantly upon the women who 
have chosen the higher range of pursuits rather than upon those 
who have concentrated upon the less elevated, and that too with 
a patent disregard of the fact that no woman developed only 
upon one side, whether upon the social and domestic, or upon 
that of art, science, or literature, deserves to be called a superior 
woman. If higher education does not teach this, it teaches 
nothing. 
Mrs. Browning’s own voice comes to us, in some recently 





published letters, in which, as if to vindicate her maligned mater- 
nity, she describes her eight year old boy to Leigh Hunt, in glow- 
ing words, assuring him “ that she is prouder of him than of twenty 
Auroras even after Leigh Hunt had praised them.” 

Again, we read, with asmile and a sigh, George Eliot’s ex- 
cuses to a friend for the tremulousness of her hand-writing, and 
other defects in her letter, attributable, she says, to her having 
been very busy boiling currant jelly and attending to other house- 
holds pursuits. She has Mrs. Somerville’s “Connection of the 
Physical Sciences” on her table for review, and regrets that she 
cannot always perform with Christian cheerfulness the small du- 
ties that lie near her hand. Yet later in her career, when her pen 
was even busier, we find her ready to undertake with Christian 
resignation, if not with “Christian cheerfulness,” the difficult 
task of inducting her Penzance landlady into some of the finer 
mysteries of the cuisine, because this writer of novels had the good 
sense to realize that her own health and that of her husband de- 
pended upon the sort of food that was served to them. In 
a letter to Mrs. Bray, she descants upon the beauties of 
the furze covered hills and rocks of Scilly, adding with 
what in a less earnest woman would seem a fine touch 
of sarcasm: “Our landlady is an excellent woman, but, like all 
peculiarly domestic women, has not more than rudimentary ideas 
of cooking, and in an island where you can get nothing but beef, 
except by sending to Penzance, that supreme science has its max- 
imum value. She seems to think eating a purely arbitrary pro- 
ge he Pagan ora — of mad people who come to Scilly. 

u insist, and give her a culinary lecture every morni 
we do in the end get fed.” ' eens 

Mr. Talcott Williams has said, dpropos of the brain power 
requisite to produce good work, even in exclusively domestic lines: 
‘The very best five hundred words that were ever written on the 
business and bother of mistress and maid, were writteu by that 
admirable housekeeper, George Eliot, who, a man at least is glad 
to know, had learned the wisdom and need of getting the fat out 
of soup.” This writer evidently appreciates the fact that a well- 
governed mind is requisite to the proper ordering of that most 
complex of systems, the modern American household, with its in- 
volved questions of domestic service, comfort, and elegance, without 
extravagance, and a cuisine with hygienic aims for children and 
adults. Yet it is pleasant to know, reviewing the past and glancing 
over the present, that those women who have brought, and are bring- 
ing, their brains and culture to bear upon the tuning of this many- 
stringed domestic instrument are able to draw from it the finest 
harmonies, besides accomplishing a vast amount of work outside of 
their homes. Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, who successfully edited 
the Godey’s Lady’s Book for half a century, and wrote much beside, 
was a model mother, grandmother, and housekeeper, as also was 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who labored so intensely and effectively in 
many of the public movements of her time, while Mrs. Lucy Stone 
whose gentle face looks as if it had always presided over house- 
hold gods, and cups and saucers, rather than over anti-slavery and 
woman’s suffrage meetings, is spoken of by her acquaintances as a 
notable housewife. Some years ago, there was to be found in 
Philadelphia a shining example of a woman who combined the 
ideal and practical in her life and work. This woman was Miss 
Eliza Leslie, who was equally celebrated for her pleasing romances 
and her invaluable cookery books. A curious fact in her history 
is, that, although she had been guilty of “dropping into poetry ” 
occasionally in her early youth, which of all pursuits is supposed 
to be the one most detrimental to common sense and good house- 
keeping, she never fully realized her genius as a writer until a 
well-arranged receipt-book introduced her into the world of let- 
ters. In this Miss Leslie differed from a popular writer of our own 
time, Marion Harland, (Mrs. Terhune) who made her reputation 
as a novelist before she blessed the world with her “Common 
Sense” in the household and kitchen. 

In the preface to one of her cookery books, which is now in 
its sixtieth edition, Miss Leslie says: “A wife who cares not. or 
knows not what a table ought to be, always has bad cooks: for 
she cannot distinguish a bad one from a good one, dislikes changes 
and wonders how her husband can attach any importance to 80 
trifling a subject as his dinner. Let no man marry such a woman. 
A sufficiency of wholesome and well-prepared food is absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of health and strength, both of body 
and mind.” 

Fiat justitia! Are not such words of truth and soberness 
from the standpoint of a literary woman sufficient to silence all 
cavillers of Mr. Fitzgerald’s ilk? And so confident are we that 
justice will ultimately be meted out that we are content to wait 
the slow grinding of those “ mills of the gods,” that will one day 
demonstrate to the world that the more brains and education of 
the higher and broader sort a woman possesses the better will she 
do whatever she lays her hands to, whether it be the writing of 
sonnets, or the concocting of puddings; the solving of abstract 
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questions in political economy, or the settling of equally difficult 
questions in the domestic economy of her own household. 
ANNE H. WHARTON. 








AN ENGLISH SEASIDE RESORT: SCARBOROUGH. 


ScARBOROUGH, Sept. 10. 

pee re on the highest point of the esplanade of Scarborough, 

and looking upon the placid bay before me, and upon the gay 
and brilliant scene about its shores, it occurred to me that some 
account of this chief and typical English seaside resort would be 
of interest to you. Scarborough is a place that has an undoubted 
fascination for all classes of English society. The beauty of its 
situation upon the coast, and of its immediate inland surround- 
ings is, in England, equalled only in North Wales, Devon, and 
Cornwall, and none of these has half the historic interest of the 
northern watering-place, and only one an approach to the gaiety, 
which is for many its principal charm. The Castle Hill, project- 
ing as a peninsula into the sea, dominates the bay on the north, 
and separates it from another bay beyond, and to the south are 
other headlands and bays, and Flamborough Head, with its won- 
derful water-worn caves, just visible in the distance. Very early 
the position was seen to be one of great strength, and the precipi- 
tous cliff, with its steep descent and ditches on landward side, 
was thought impregnable. Harold Hardrada held it, and, fight- 
ing with the burghers, lighted a huge pyre at the top, and threw 
brands upon their wooden houses below. The place was fortified 
anew by the Earl of Albemarle about the year 1136, Henry II. 
strengthened it, and many medieval English kings came here. 
It was the stronghold where Gaveston, the favorite of Edward 
II., took refuge, but the angry barons reduced him by famine, 
and carried him thence to his beheadal. It would be wearisome 
to repeat here the historic events of which Scarborough Castle— 
whose sheltered keep and broken walls yet crown the height— 
was the scene in the Middle Ages, at the time of the “‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace” and in the civil wars. But it is pleasant, amid the 
gaieties and charms of a modern seaside resort, to be able to re- 
member them, for they add unfailing interest to the scene. 

There can be few more picturesque sights than that which 
meets one’s eye as he stands at the end of the old stone pier on a 
clear and sunny day, with his back turned to the sea. In front 
is the harbor, crowded with multicolored and weather-stained 
fishing craft, their cordage rattling in the wind; the sun-burned 
fishermen are standing about in groups, or looking busily after 
their affairs, and their nets are spread out to dry in the sun; be- 
yond is the old town,—the “ borough,””—with its red-tiled houses, 
rising tier upon tier ; and, above it, the rocky “scar,” with the an- 
cient castle at the top. Close by the latter is the old church, 
where Anne Bronté lies buried. Turning more to the south, the 
bay is before you, with the hills rising steeply almost from the 
shore, and the wooded ravine coming down the middle, which 
separates the north cliff from the south. The most prominent ob- 
ject on that part of the former, known as the cliff of St. Nicholas, 
is the Grand Hotel, a fine establishment where many American 
visitors stay, and behind it is the business part of thetown. From 
St. Nicholas Cliff a light bridge, supported by high piers, springs 
across the ravine, and gives access to the south cliff, and by a de- 
scent through the gardens, to the Spa, which is the chief attrac- 
tion of modern Scarborough. The virtues of the Spa waters—con- 
taining carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesia—were first 
noticed about the year 1620; a house was built for them at the 
end of that century, and subsequently was washed away, and sey- 
eral of its successors perished by wind, tide, and hardship. The 
present buildings were completed under the direction of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, in 1858. It would be safe to allege that not one 
visitor in a thousand now “ takes the waters” there, but, none the 
less, the Spa is a source of unfailing attraction. Under the effi- 
cient and ever courteous management of Mr. Francis Goodricke, 
amusements of a refined and pleasing character are always pro- 
vided there. Through the summer, and especially in the season 
from August to October or later, the broad promenade which lines 
the sands, and against which the sea beats at high tide, is thronged 
by a gay crowd, thoroughly representative of English society, 
because it is drawn, more completely than is the case at any other 
watering-place, from every part of thecountry. Listening to the 
excellent band in the kiosk close by, the observant visitor can here 
see much to amuse and instruct him. Often, in the summer even- 
ings, there are fireworks on a large scale, and then one is tempted 
to think there could be no more brilliant spectacle than Scarbor- 
ough Spa. The Spa buildings include a concert-room—in which I 
recently heard Sims Reeves, the great tenor, who has delighted 
English people for half a century, delight an enthusiastic audience 
once more—a charming theatre, where the best companies may be 
seen, and a picture-gallery, in which notable works are often ex- 
hibited. The gardens, rising up to the top of the hills, have been 





laid out by some cunning hand. The very steep ascent is made 
easy by winding paths in every direction, overshadowed by trees, 
and amid flowers and ferns, and there are seats at the angles, 
whence glorious views are obtained. On the esplanade at the 
top—one of the chief roads in the place,—are several large hotels 
and terraces of fine houses. It is worth while to mention that the 
ascent of the south and north cliffs may be made by tramways on 
an ingenious principle. The rise is about one in three, and at 
both stations there are two lines of rails, upon each of which is a 
car connected with the other by a steel rope, passing through pul- 
leys at the top. The cars are balanced, and the motive power is 
obtained by pumping a sufficiency of water into a tank in the one 
required to descend, which thus draws up the second. There are 
other places of attraction in the town—a museum, especially rich 
in local antiquities and illustrations of the geological strata of the 
neighborhood, two theatres, and an aquarium. 

The coast hereabout is very grand, and many days may well 
be spent in exploring it. South of Scarborough are Cornelian Bay 
(where moss agates, jaspers, and cornelians are sometimes found 
amongst the pebbles) the bays of Cayton and Gristhorpe, and Filey 
Bay. The last-named is distinguished by its “ brig,” a natural 
promontory of rock running out to sea, and is bounded to the 
south by Flamborough Head, with its great caves and curious, 
water-worn rocks, standing like sentinels in the sea. Near by, 
too, is the ancient priory church of Bridlington, which is exquisite 
in its proportions and details. If we explore the coast to the 
north of Scarborough, again there are beautiful, rock-bound bays, 
the largest being that of Robin Hood, and the country is full of 
traditions about him. The coast railway from Scarborough to 
Whitby is amongst the most picturesque in England, and no one 
should omit to visit the latter place, with its ruined abbey founded 
by St. Hilda in the 7th century, where the celebrated Synod of 
Streoneshalch took place, and where Cedmon sang his song. 
Turning inland, the great range of the Yorkshire moors, covered 
with heather and gorse, is accessible, and the dales winding among 
them, on whose sloping sides are corn-fields, and the trout-streams 
at the bottom. In this direction, too, several great seats, such as 
Castle Howard and Duncombe, may be visited—where are cele- 
brated art collections—as well as many a castle, church, and abbey, 
including the magnificent remains of Rievaulx, which, standing 
in the vales of the Rye, beneath the heather-clad hills, and amid 
the corn, presents, if viewed from the terrace above it, a scene, 
scarcely equalled, of its kind, in England. These are some of the 
things that make Scarborough a very desirable place to visit for 
such as have time and opportunity to sojourn there. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, EssAYIST AND CRITIC. SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS WRITINGS. WITH A MEMOIR BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITI- 
CAL. By Alexander Ireland. London and New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 

T has been the fashion to call Hazlitt a “ born critic.” And he 
was, if it is allowable to say that a man is partly born. It 

seems, to be sure, a presumptuous thing to attempt to give an 
idea of a complex character of this nature in the limited space of 
a short review. Mr. Ireland himself, with the help of this stout 
volume of selections made up from the thirty-five volumes which 
bear Hazlitt’s name, and after concluding an elaborate memoir of 
the essayist of sixty-five pages, laments his inability to givea more 
perfect picture of his subject. His contemporaries were agreed 
in pronouncing Hazlitt the hardest kind of a literary nut. We 
shall not therefore be expected to say the conclusive word on this 
much debated subject, but an opinion on Hazlitt as a critical au- 
thority may properly be advanced, because it is in that relation 
that we are to view this book. 

They used to tell in the London club which Anthony Trol- 
lope frequented that the novelist had been known to exclaim ex- 
citedly to fellow members, ‘‘I differ from you entirely ; what was 
it you said?” Now that describes rather faithfully, in a homely 
way, the position of Hazlitt in criticism. His opinions were often 
sound, but he was a furious disputant, and perhaps no man who 
has ever attained such repute as a judge of the better things, (in 
English at least), was more often incapacitated by prejudice from 
ascending the bench. That side of his character, as seen mainly 
in his political writings, is not strongly dwelt upon in the present 
book, but we have a right to bring it in, despite Mr. Ireland’s 
forbearance. Hazlitt himself did not lay greatest store on his lit- 
erary and art criticisms, His highest ambition was to rate as a 
successful politician. Of that part of his life we here see small 
signs, but it is known that his partialities and inconsistencies in 
that direction practically deprived him of usefulness, while his 
fulsome eulogy of Napoleon Bonaparte, which he thought his 
masterpiece, is now quite disregarded. 
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Hazlitt, in fact, strangely lacked the faculty of the catholic 
critic in seeing a thing from all sides. When a subject which was 
in line with his own predilections in public affairs, in art, or in lit- 
erature, no one has ever surpassed him in the point and eloquence 
of his comment. But he failed to see all sides, and he could not 
do justice to an enemy. He was as different as possible from 
Charles Lamb, or our own Russell Lowell. In knowledge, ex- 
pression, and power of sustained mental labor, he was far superior 
to Lamb, but Elia’s charity and forbearance gave him the advan- 
tage. 

. And yet no one would pretend to deny that Hazlitt was a 
great critic, and an equally great essayist and social observer. An 
argument might be shrewdly maintained of his especial superior- 
ity in the latter fields, but it would be, after all, in a manner but 
begging the question, for whatever the form, the essence of all this 
body of writing is critical. Hazlitt might have applied Iago’s 
famous dictum to himself, and, if memory serves, there really was 
once a small volume of selections from his dramatic criticisms pub- 
lished with that very quotation as a motto. Yes; he was beyond 
any doubt a man of fresh and original genius, and if his passion- 
ate and erratic course in politics causes resentment it will be long 
before his better services to books, painting, and the stage will be 
forgotten. , 

Mr. Ireland’s book is an admirable piece of editing asa whole, 
and despite the rather one-sided view it gives of its subject, there 
has been no deliberate attempt to distort che picture ; but the ed- 
itor’s own prejudices are for belles-lettres,—and thus we get started 
on the point of “likings” once more. But Mr. Ireland gives a 
quite adequate idea of Hazlitt as a literary man. A number of 
the more famous essays, such as the “ Introduction ” to the Study 
of English Literature, ‘‘ The Conduct of Life,” “The Feeling of 
Immortality in Youth,” etc., are given in full, and this is the most 
satisfactory section of the volume. Such a process with so extra- 
ordinarily prolific a writer could not be carried to any great ex- 
tent, and in Mr. Ireland’s desire to present his author in all fields 
and moods, some of the “ Extracts ” are too vague and scrappy 
for comfort. We have been especially annoyed by the way in 
which the masterly criticisms upon Edmund Kean and the London 
Stage of his period have been abstracted. From an elevated view 
this may be a minor topic, but it is possible that Hazlitt is better 
remembered through it than through aught else. He, in a way, 
created Kean; the two names are indissolubly bound up. But 
book lovers owe Mr. Ireland thanks for these labors. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John T. Morse, Jr. (American States- 
men.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. ; 
Mr. Morse apologises in some degree for adding another biog- 

raphy of Franklin to the number already existing, and particu- 

larly reproduces and approves the remark of Mr. Bigelow that 

Mr. Parton’s “ delightful work ’’ has left “‘ no place in English lit- 

erature” for another concerning “this most illustrious of our 

countrymen.” We hardly think the implied apology necessary : 

Mr. Morse has made an excellent book,—for its size, doubtless the 

most satisfactory biography of Franklin to be had; and as it dif- 

fers in character from each and all of the others, it claims consid- 
eration at least on the ground of its differences. Mr. Parton’s isa 
much more extended work, and the narrative is detailed, rather 
than generalized; Mr. Bigelow’s edition of the Autobiograpy, 
with its added matter, is of course very different; and Professor 

MecMaster’s admirable little book is a treatment more particularly 

of Franklin as a “ Man of Letters.” 

The chief feature of the present work is that it gives its at- 
tention largeiy to Franklin’s services abroad,—first at London, on 
his two visits as Colonial Agent, and then at Paris during his long 
stay there as minister for the revolted, finally independent, Colo- 
nies. It will disclose the plan of the book when we say that all of 
Franklin’s life, up to the time of his going to England in 1757, as 
the representative of Pennsylvania, is included in about sixty 
pages,—though he was then in his fifty-second year,—while the 
remainder of his career, thirty-two years, is treated of in more 
than 360 pages. His early life, his experiences as a printer, his 
shifts and his thrift, his share in the affairs of Colonial Pennsylva- 
nia, his drawing the lightning from the clouds, his Junto, his li- 
brary, his academy, his fire company, and all that, are rapidly 
passed over, and the nature and value of his work abroad is dwelt 
upon as the most essential and most important thing to be offered 
the reader. No doubt Mr. Morse is well advised in this course, 
especially as his task is to write of Franklin asa statesman. It 
was his service abroad that most distinguished him as a wise and 
able man, and undoubtedly it is true that America had no other 
who could have served her so well either in England, during the 
controversies that led up to the War, or in France in the midst of 
the conflict, and when the terms of independenee were to be ar- 
ranged. Perhaps it is true also, that less than full justice has been 
done to this great chapter in Franklin’s career. Americans have 


been used to think of him in his other familiar attitudes—as the 
vagrant boy eating his roll, the young printer at the “ case,” the 
philosopher flying his kite at the storm, the leader of the party op- 
posed to proprietary exaction, or the venerable figure in Trum- 
bull’s picture standing with his four colleagues to report the great 
Declaration. 
But recent study has drawn our attention more to Franklin’s 
yearsin France. Especially have the two admirable volumes of Dr. 
Hale and his talented son developed that period of his life for the 
ordinary reader. And this book of Mr. Morse, dwelling so much 
upon them, and analysing in excellent style the difficulties of his 
situation there, especially the extravagant—but necessary—de- 
mands made upon him a the Revolutionary Government, will 
fairly show to Americans how useful a citizen the young Republic 
had in Franklin. There is so much that may be said upon some 
points of his character, especially as it appeared in his early years, 
that the critical mind isin danger of underestimating his points 
of strength. Mr. Morse remarks (p. 13) that “ with Franklin 
every virtue had its market value, and to neglect to get that value 
out of it was the part of folly,” and there are other things said of 
him as sharp and as true. But again, Mr. Morse says (p. 419) 
that he “ was a man who impressed his ability upon all who met 
him ; so that the abler the man and the more experienced in judg- 
ing men, the higher did he rate Franklin when brought into di- 
rect contact with him. . . He, more than any other, 
seems to show us how many-sided our human nature is. No in- 
dividual, of course, fills the entire article; but if we can imagine 
a circumference which shall express humanity, we can place 
within it no one man who will reach out to approach it and touch 
it at so many points as will Franklin.” And this is the larger and 
fairer view of his character. 

We may mention that on page 44 there is a misprint of 1597 
for 1697. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


NEW edition of Count Tolstoi’s historical novel, “ War and 
Peace,” is issued by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. They make of it four volumes, bound in two,—a convenient 
and satisfactory form,—at the moderate price of $3 00. Mr. N. H. 
Dole, who made the translation from the original Russian, gives 
an intelligent preface. We need hardly say a new word concern- 
ing “‘ War and Peace”; on the whole, it is the greatest of Tol- 
stoi’s works. Notso well proportioned as “ Anna Karenina,” and 
not so tremendously impressive, it is as strong in its portraiture, 
as vivid in its description, and as faithful to the sense of life, 
while it is, besides, free from the moral pall which hangs over the 
other. “War and Peace,” is truly, as Mr. Dole describes it, “a 
panoramic novel,” and its spirit and energy are themselves enough 
to carry it into universal appreciation with readers of fiction, 
but when to these are added its power of analysis, and charm of 
style, it becomes indeed one of the greatest of all novels. 





Their clear and simple style makes the works of the elder 
Dumas especially useful to beginners in French ; and, were it not 
for their frequently occurring passages of doubtful morality, they 
could be used to advantage in schools. In the edition of “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires ” just published by Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
the editor, Mr. F. C. Sumicrast, has removed this objectionable 
feature by omitting the chapters containing such passages, and 
substituting in the place of eacha brief summary of its contents. 
By the use of this method the work is reduced to a convenient 
text-book size, while the reader’s interest in the narrative is main- 
tained throughout. Mr. Sumicrast, who is assistant professor of 
French in Harvard University, has shown excellent judgment in 
the abridgement of this masterpieve of an author who—to use the 
words of Mr. Andrew Lang—“ told the plain tale, in a language 
suited to a plain tale, with abundance of wit and gayety.” 





Messrs. Heath & Co. have done a good service for American 
readers and students of German literature by publishing in such 
an attractive and practical form Gustave Freytag’s spirited 
comedy, ‘* Die Journalisten.” No German comedy is better fitted 
to give a good and correct impression of many phases of modern 
German life than this most admiral production of Freytag’s, who 
is best known perhaps as the author of that almost “ classic” ro- 
mance ‘Soll und Haben.” Among their other German publica- 
tions, W. Jensen’s “ Die braune Erisa,” a tale as charming and 
breezy as the blossoming heath itself, and Dr. Faulhaber’s 
‘* Oussel und Uichte,” a story well adapted for its avowed purpose, 
—sight translation,—will be welcomed by teacher and pupil alike. 
Dr. Faulhaber has also compiled an excellent short German 
grammar which will hold its own among the many similar books 





now in use, as the work of a scholar and experienced teacher. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


_— third volume of Prof. McMaster’s history is making pro- 
gress, and the Professor hopes to have his copy ready for the 
printers by spring, so that the book may be issued in a twelve- 
month from now. He finds the study of the growth of the West, 
—the “ Western country” of 1800 and thereafter,—involves visit 
tothe region itself. 

There is a report of the discovery in England of the manu- 
script of a course of lectures delivered by Carlyle in 1838, and 
which have never been printed. 

A volume of short stories by Brander Matthews will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans this autumn, with the title “A Fam- 
ily Tree.” 

Mr. Frank M. Gregory has arranged with Messrs. White & 
Allen to take the supervision of their art department. 

“ Very Young” is the title of Jean Ingelow’s new story. 

“Seven Days After the Honeymoon,” soon to be issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. presents a model breakfast and dinner bill 
of fare for each day in the week, followed by the most approved 
recipes for preparing the dishes named. 

Irene E. Jerome’s new volume, “ In a Fair Country,” is soon 
to be published by Lee & Shepard, with 55 full-page original illus- 
trations, engraved on wood, and printed under the direction of 
George T. Andrews, with nearly one hundred pages of text by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

George Macdonald has written a serial story for Atalanta 
called ‘‘ A Rough Shaking.” 

' A “Jabor story,” called ‘‘ Metzerott Shoemaker,” is announced 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The series of “‘ Great French Writers,” which has won favor- 
able recognition in America through the translations of Professor 
Melville B. Anderson, published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
is continued by a volume on Thiers, written by Paul de Rémusat, 
a Senator of France. 

Another series of illustrated old songs has been undertaken 
by White & Allen. 

In 1872, on the occasion of the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Peter the Great, Count Dmitry A. Tolstoi 
requested the Emperor’s permission to begin a collection of the 
letters and documents of that ruler. A commission was formed 
of four professors of history, a Senator, the custodian of museuns, 
and an Academician, who divided among them the work of col- 
lecting the materials. One volume has just appeared and mater- 
ial for the remaining volumes is ready. 

The publishers of Puck are to issue a volume of satirical cuts 
and verse by Mr. C. J. Taylor, author of ‘‘ The Taylor-Made Girl,” 
called ‘In the 400 and Out.” 

Edward Wakefield, a man who has held high official positions 
under the New Zealand Government—now being one of the Com- 
missioners for that region at the Paris Exposition—has written a 
book on “ New Zealand After Fifty Years.” 

Mr. John Saunders’s new edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales is in modern spelling. It was Josh Billings, we think, who 
was of opinion that Chaucer might be a fine poet but that he 
couldn’t spell worth a cent. It ought to be possible to get what 
good there is in Chaucer without too entire dependence on his 
archaisms. 

Special interest attaches to the announcement that Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. will shortly publish a volume containing the “ Ora- 
tions and After-Dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew.” The 
work will not be absolutely comprehensive, but will include all the 
more important speeches and addresses delivered by Mr. Depew 
during the past twenty years. The range of topics is very great, 
covering politics, history, literature, education, law, medicine, 
railroading, etc. 

Announcement was made, early in the week, of the failure of 
Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co., publishers, of Chicago. They did 
a large business, but not much in works of value. Their trouble 
is explained by different losses, one of them caused by a serious 
fire, some time ago. 

Scribners will issue a new book by “Ik Marvel,” (Donald G. 
Mitchell), entitled “ English Lands, Letters, and Kings.” It has 
been a long time since we last had anything from the pen of this 
delightful writer. The same publishers announce ‘Among the 
Cannibals,” a book on some phases of Australian life, by Carl 
Lumholtz, which has been translated by Hon. Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, the original being in German. The book is said to be a vivid 
pen picture of savage conditions. 

Mr. Charles H. Ames, of Boston, has withdrawn from the 
Prang Educational Company to enter the firm of D.C. Heath & 


Co. Formal notice of the event, which is of general interest to the 
trade, is given by both houses. 


Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘ Hawthorne” is again announced as being in 
preparation, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The literature of the “‘ Universal Language” begins to assume 
respectable dimensions, The catalogue of the Weltsprach-Verein 
of Leipzig contains no fewer than 225 numbers, including Volapiik 
grammars and dictionaries, works of fiction, essays, translations, 
newspapers, etc. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce “ The Life of the Au- 
thor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Florine Thayer McCray. It has 
been previously stated that the biography of Mrs. Stowe prepared 
by her sons was the only one authorized by the family, but that 
does not prevent others from writing on the subject. 


Eliot Stock, London, is about to publish a volume of Slavonic 
folk-tales, collected from various sources and translated by Rev. 
A. T. Wratislaw. 


In the new volume of Leslie Stephen’s “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” now nearly ready, Humphrey Ward writes on W. E. 
Forster, William Hunt on Charles James Fox, Alex. Gordon on 
George Fox, Sidney Lee on John Foxe, and Leslie Stephen on Sir 
Philip Francis and Thomas Fuller. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a number of new 
books of importance. One of these is Du Chaillu’s important 
work on “ The Viking Age,” which is to make two volumes and 
have 1,400 illustrations. Du Chaillu has bestowed years of pa- 
tient labor on this, and he believes he proves that those North- 
men who, at the decadence of the Roman Empire, overran and 
settled in Britain and the Northern coast of Germany and France, 
were not barbarians, as has long been erroneously supposed, but 
a most highly civilized and accomplished people. Another import- 
ant work which they have in hand is a history, in eight volumes, 
by Henry Adams, which when complete, will cover the sixteen 
years from 1801 to 1817 inclusive-—-the two administrations of Jef- 
ferson and the two following of Madison. The first two volumes, 
“ The First Administration of Thomas Jefferson,” will be issued 
soon. 


Cassell & Co. announce for publication an illustrated serial 
edition of “‘ The Holy Land and the Bible,” by Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie. The illustrations have been designed by Mr. Henry 
Parker, of the Palestine Exploration Fund. They have also in 
press “The Bible Student in the British Museum,” a descriptive 
guide by Rev. J. G. Kitchin. 

The Clarendon Press announces for the coming season “ Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel,” by Prof. Driver ; 
the 8th fasicle of Payne Smith’s “Syriac Thesaurus;” and 
“Japhet ben Ali’s Commentary on Daniel,” by Prof. D. S. 
Margoliouth. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“* index is promised to the sixty-two already issued volumes 
of the Atlantic Monthly. This will make more accessible a 
large quantity of the best literature of the past thirty years. 


Professor Fisher of Yale will contribute to the Century during 
the next year, a series of papers on ‘‘ The Nature and Method of 
Revelation.” 

Miss Juliet Corson has become the editor of The Household 
Monthly. She has engaged a number of favorite writers, and it is 
expected the magazine will take a fresh start. 


The Technology Architectural Review will print various valuable 
papers by distinguished architects in its new volume, just open- 
ing. It proposes hereafter to give as much attention to reading 
matter as to designs. 

The Writer and The Author, the two magazines for literary 
workers published in Boston by William H. Hills, are deservedly 
successful. The Writer will begin its fourth volume in January, 
The Author will close its first volume with the December number. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE volcano of Colima, Mexico, is reported to be in a state of 
active eruption. It is situated in the State of Jalisco, on the 
Pacific Coast, about 300 miles due west from the City of Mexico, 
and is difficult of access for purposes of observation. The crater 
has an elevation of 12,000 feet above sea level. Columns of smoke 
and glowing ashes are thrown high in the air accompanied by loud 
reports. These emissions occur about ten or twelve times a day. 
The eruption was preceded, as in most cases, by an earthquake oc- 
curring last month, and a cloud of smoke also hung over the cra- 
ter some time before activity was noticed. 


The will of the late Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale Univer- 








sity leaves the bulk of his estate (valued at $250,000 to $300,000), 
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in trust, one-third of the income to go to Yale at once and the 
other two-thirds to revert to it on the death of his two sons. The 
income of the fund may be applied by the management to 
the following subjects: for salaries of observers and investigators 
whose time is exclusively devoted to astronomy, or to the deduc- 
tion of astronomical observations and their discussion in papers 
prepared for publication, or to defraying the expenses of publish- 
ing these observations. 


Two maps which accompany the monthly weather review of 
the Pennsylvania State Weather Service, (Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute, September), exhibit (1) the isothermal lines, or lines 
connecting points of equal mean temperature, for the month of 
July. The mean temperature is found to be 71.2°, about one de- 

ree below the normal. July is the warmest month of the year, 

eing two degrees warmer than August, and four or five degrees 
warmer than June. The mean temperature of the three summer 
months is also two degrees less than July. The second map shows 
the rainfall for the month, which averages 6.8 inches for the State, 
an excess of two or three inches. The variation in amounts of 
rainfall within the State is very large. The heaviest total, amount- 
ing to 15.02 inches, occurred in Chester and Montgomery counties. 
To the west and north of these counties the precipitation de- 
creases ; the central counties vary from 4.5 inches to 7.5 inches, 
while the north-western counties (Erie, Mercer, Warren, etc.) 
have 2.0 inches or less. 

A preliminary report on some work done by the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for the Hawaiian Government, gives a short 
account of the methods employed in the determination of local 
deflections of the plumbline and the measurement of the force of 
gravity. The work is carried on at the expense of the Hawaiian 
Government and the stations were selected by Prof. W. D. Alex- 
ander, the Surveyor General. The U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey loaned the instruments furnished the observer, (Mr. E. D. 
Preston) and made the computations. Three stations were oc- 
cupied. One at Pakaoao, on the summit of Haleakala (about 10,- 
000 feet above sea level); another at Haiku, near sea-level on the 
same island ; and the third at Honolulu. The latitude, longitude, 
and elevation above mean tide of these stations were determined, 
with the relative times of oscillation of the mean pendulum and 
the relative forces of gravity deduced therefrom. A series of ex- 
cellent maps of the islands, showing location of stations, methods 
of triangulation, etc., accompanies the report. (Bulletin No. 11.) 

A complete catalogue of the genus Panicum (in the United 
States), which has always been one of some difficulty to botanical 
students, is given in a bulletin (No. 8) of the botanical division of 
the Agricultural Department. The list is one of considerable value 
and comprises 64 species, some of which are found in every State 
in the Union. 

The absence of any good classificatory work upon North 
American insects which could serve as a reliable guide for their 
determination, has led to the preparation of ‘An Enumeration of 
the Published Synopses, Catalogues, and Lists of North American 
Insects,” published by the Agricultural Department. The list is 
a most useful one for entomologists. The titles are: (1) compre- 
hensive works on North American Insects ; (2) systematic works 
on single orders ; (3) entomological periodicals ; (4) economic en- 
tomology ; (5) publications of the Entomological Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture; (6) how and where to obtain en- 
tomological books. The catalogue reveals that a not inconsidera- 
ble portion of the literature of North American insects has been 
the work of agents of the United States working in various chan- 
nels. The Department of Agriculture has a creditable list, partic- 
ularly in the line of economic entomology. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the proceedings of the American Entomological Society, 
and the reports of the State officers and boards upon local species, 
rank next in frequency of citation. The Proceedings of the En- 
tomological Society of Philadelphia (1861-1867) and of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences are also frequently quoted. 


We learn from Garden and Forest that Prof. C. V. Riley has 
been made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government in view of his valuable services in the domain of eco- 
nomic entomology. It was his discovery that the Phylloxera is an 
American insect and identical with the pest which has wrought 
so much damage to the vineyards of France. 

Prof. E. Ray Lankester proposes that the new word “ mith- 
ridatism ” be officially adopted by the medical profession to sig- 
nify the immunity from the effects of a poison which is induced 
by the administration of gradually increased doses. The word 
has reference to the fable concerning Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
who, it was said, became so impregnated with the poisons he ex- 
perimented with that he obtained immunity from all. 


The Paris public school system has not yet reached a state of 
perfection. Since 1886 the Municipal Council has expended $1,- 








420,000 for new buildings and it has just voted an additional sum 
of $1,111,200 for the same purpose. There still remains about $1,- 
788,600 of the four millions voted for communal schools three 
years ago, but this amount will be insufficient to provide accom- 
modation for all the primary scholars. Last year there were 
nearly 3,000 more children than the number of seats at their dis- 
posal in the maternal schools (which receive children from two to 
six years of age), and in order not to turn them away they are 
placed upon stools in the aisles around the walls, ten extra pupils 
being allotted to each class of fifty. Besides these 3,000 children 
that have been crowded into the maternal schools there are over 
5,000 young scholars who cannot enter the communal schools at 
all. A few only are sent to the outside, or as we should say, pri- 
vate schools, where their tuition is paid for by the city. In the 
primary schools, which receive pupils from six to thirteen years of 
age, there are 4,561 scholars crowded into buildings that contain 
so many places less, and there are, besides, about 4,500 pupils 
who are waiting for a vacant seat in these schools. Of this num- 
ber some 1,800 are in the meantime sent to the private schools, but 
there still remain 2,600 pupils who are without means of instruc- 
tion. To obviate these difficulties the Municiple Council will be 
obliged to enlarge the present school buildings and construct new 
ones. Italready has sixty-seven projects under consideration, but 
it will be some time before they are all practically realized. 


A recent number of the Revue des Deux-Mondes contains a re- 
markable article by M. Renan on the examination of philosophi- 
cal consciousness. It would be impossible to analyse this article 
in a paragraph, but we may be permitted to call attention to the 
conclusions of the eminent writer. The two fundamental dog. 
mas of religion, God, and the immortality of the soul, are, he 
says, rationally indemonstrable, but we cannot say that they 
are absolutely impossible. The most logical attitude of a thinker 
in regard to religion ought to be to act as though it were true and 
as if God and the soul existed. The existence of a superior con- 
sciousness of the universe is much more probable than individual 
immortality. We have no other foundation for our hopes in 
immortality than the great presumption of the Supreme Being’s 
goodness. All will be possible for him one day, and let us hope 
that he will then be just and render sensibility and life to those 
who have contributed to the triumph of good. ‘It will be a 
miracle, but the miracle—that is to say, the intervention of a 
superior being, which does not now take place—cou Id one day, 
when God will be conscious, be the normal rule of the universe. 
The world, which is now governed by a blind or powerless con- 
sciousness, could then be ruled by a more reflecting consciousness, 
and all injustice would be repaired and all tears dried. 








ORIENTAL NOTES. 


- a letter to The Academy (London) of September 7, Professor 

Sayce speaks strongly of a colossal stele recently acquired by 
the Berlin Museum. He says: ‘“ This has along inscription carved 
upon it in relief in Aramaic characters and the Aramaic language, 
stating that it was erected by his son to Panammu, king of Sama- 
hala, the contemporary of Tiglath-Pileser. The monument is the 
most important yet discovered in the domain of Semitic epigraphy, 
not excepting the Moabite stone and the Siloam inscription.” 

It is of interest for Jewish philosophy that the later Jewish 
literature employs no less than fifty-seven terms or synonyms for 
God. This fact is brought out and the various terms are com- 
mented upon by Elias Landau in an inaugural dissertation for the 


‘degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Zurich. 


Dr. Edward Mahler of Vienna has made a translation into 
German with notes of the “‘ Kiddusch Hachodesh” of Moses Mai- 
monides, (Adolf Fanto, Vienna, 1889). This tract contained in 
the ‘‘ Mischnah Torah” is intended to convey the regulations rela- 
tive to the “ sanctification’ of the new moon, ancient Israel ob- 
serving the first of eacb month as a sort of feast day. The trea- 
tise has a scientific value, outside of its interest to students of 
Jewish literature, as preserving the data which go to make upa 
history of the Jewish calendar. The translation is clear and is 
accompanied by the text. The notes are brief and to the point. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


THE TRUE ARTIST PRESENTS THE IDEAL. 
Wm. Cranston Lawton, in Atlantic Monthly. 

Burt the more completely the Tale of Troy eludes the grasp 
of historian and ethnologist, so much the loftier is the position 
which it assumes in its true character, as a masterpiece of imagi- 
native poetry. The Iliad satisfies most happily the three demands 
which we may make upon every artistic creation. First, the plot 
is eminently simple and complete in itself. The subject announced 
in the opening line— 
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Sing, O goddess, the wrath of Achilles, the offspring of Peleus— 

is steadily worked out to its final results. Even the death of 
Achilles himself and the fall of the guilty city are foreshadowed 
in so distinct and impressive a manner that all our reasonable 
curiosity is satisfied. Secondly, the warriors and matrons whom 
we see acting and suffering, whether they are real Greek men and 
women or not, are at any rate preéminently human. We do not 
demand that the conditions of their life shall be such as ever ex- 
isted, or could have existed, on our earth. Nay, we welcome ro- 
mantic and imaginative surroundings forthe poet’s scenes. We 
only insist that within their environment the creatures of the 
artist shall act as real men and women would act under such cir- 
cumstances. But thirdly and chiefly, Homer’s characters are 
heroic. They tower high above the commonplace levels of hu- 
manity. They seem not so much like ourselves as what we would 
wish to be. Perhaps it is well to say, as frankly and plainly as 
possible, that this is the final and indispensable test of the artist’s 
right to be. We ourselves know the pettiness, the limitations, the 
disenchantments, of human life only too well. The preacher, the 
teacher, the political and social reformer, may perhaps, accom- 
plish some good by merciless analysis and satiric caricature of our 
failings. The artist is the creator of the beautiful. He must in- 
spire us and uplift us by setting before us something wrought in 

our likeness, indeed, but nobler than our ordinary selves, 





FRENCH ART AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Claude Phillips, in The New Review. 

Not less interesting is the vast collection of painting and 
sculpture which illustrates the development of France since 1878, 
and shows the extraordinary élan with which, for good or for evil, 
she has since that year entered upon new and strange paths, ac- 
cepting unreservedly the leadership of men of mark, who had in 
their earlier career been looked upon as gifted but over-eccentric 
enthusiasts, and working out from their principles and practice 
what is in essentials a new style, marking distinctively the end of 
the century. But this section of the subject stands so entirely 
apart that it must be reserved for the separate treatment which it 
so well deserves. 

No modern nation—not even Italy herself—can show such an 
unbroken succession of schools of art as France can boast, from the 
twelfth century down to the present time—some great, some only 
characteristic, some conventional, and some rebelling against one 
conventionality, only to establish another in its place; but all, it 
may be said, technically remarkable, and, whatever may be the 
subject-matter dealt with, thoroughly inearnest. Once, and once 
only, has France had a school, not only surprising in the perfec- 
tion of its echievements, but absolutely great in the spirit which 
informs these ; and that is the Gothic school of sculpture of the 
thirteenth century, to which we owe the sublime decorations of 
Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, Notre Dame de Paris; a school which 
sprang from the late Romanesque of the twelfth century, with 
hardly less suddenness of development than did the technically 
and spiritually perfect art of -Pheidias from the ripe archaic 
schools of Athens and AZgina. The medizval school, thus rapidly 
developed, still stumbled in matters of execution, and cannot, of 
course, be fairly paralleled with the most perfect achievements 
which the world has seen ; but for awe-striking majesty of concep- 
tion and simplicity of treatment it has never been surpassed, 
while its decorative appropriateness renders it a model to suc- 


ceeding ages. 





THE MAGAZINE EDITOR’S TROUBLES. 


Junius Henri Browne, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

THE writer has, primarily, the immense advantage of being 
concerned merely with his own article; while the editor is con- 
cerned with hundreds of articles, each and all of which have equal 
claim on his attention. The editor is constantly beset with manu- 
scripts, letters, callers, bores, which and who have to be read, 
answered, seen, got rid of. It seems to him as if everybody was 
bent on furnishing a paper for his magazine, and generally on the 
subject that he either cares nothing about, or would not touch 
under any circumstances. Unless he be very calm, robust, and 
insensible, he may leave his desk not infrequently in a state of 
mingled vexation, perplexity, nervousness, and semi-despair. 
After a long apprenticeship, he gets seasoned to his manifold ob- 
ligations, but often at a certain expense to his temper and original 
habit of mind. Imagine a man with scores and scores of manu- 
scripts on hand, most of them, probably, accepted and paid for, 
when a single score will fill his magazine, and the number steadily 
growing! Is it strange that he winces, and heaves a sigh, when- 
ever another paper is presented, or another subject proposed ? 
The contributor frequently expects to delight and thrill the editor 
by simply naming a theme, which he fondly imagines to be origin- 
al and most desirable. Being told in a weary, nonchalant manner 





that the theme is old; that it has been treated again and again ; 
that several articles about it have been returned, does the con- 
tributor believe it? Ordinarily he does not. He is made angry, 
thinking the statement an invention designed to discourage and 
affront him, and quits the office, convinced that lying is the chief 
art employed in conducting a periodical. From that moment he 
is in danger of cherishing a hatred against the editor, which is 
augmented at each renewal of his wounded vanity. He is prone 
to speak of him opprobriously. Nothing assuages him, however, 
like the acceptance of an article ; the acceptance of several articles 
in succession will wholly remove his prejudice,—will even beget 
admiration for the editorial mind, which, however, cannot afford 
to buy appreciation at such a price. 








HAVE WE TOO MANY BOOKS? 


[ would not be surprising for any one to feel appalled at the flood of cur- 

rent literature. To keep abreast of it is a task too great for an extraor- 
dinary,—much less an ordinary,—reader. The Publishers’ Weekly in its 
“ Fall Announcement Number,” just issued, is drawn forth at considerable 
length on the subject, and raises the question plumply whether there are 
too many books published,—whether the production of literature has not 
been both overdone and degraded. We make the following extracts from 
its interesting article: 

‘Water is a good thing in its way, but the deluge—! It is our deliber- 
ate judgment, after consultation with many publishers and many book-sell- 
ers, that the great number of books now turned out in this country or im- 
ported in quantities, is an additional cause of serious demoralization through- 
out the trade, from publisher and printer to retailer and reader. Quantity 
both in number of publications and in sales by the ton, is more and more 
sought instead of quality, with the result that buyer and seller lose sight of 
the literary character of books, and profits are reduced so close to a manu- 
facturing minimum that even under enormous sales the publisher gets 
scarcely sufficient to pay him a living salary for the demands made upon 
him by the excessive complications which such a business involves. Said a 
— who is among the most experienced and enterprising in the 

rade : 

““Too many books are being issued. When I get a pretty good book 
that I find I can recommend as interesting, I have hardly time to offer it 
before a number more tumble in and crowd out all idea of the acceptable 
one. Still other books may be worth recommending, but there is no time 
to consider their claims. They must simply take their chances. Their 
chances are of course less than they were, on account of the greater number 
issued. Unless the publishers are issuing smaller editions than formerly 
they must be laying up astock larger than the demands call for, and will 
feel tempted to throw the surplus on the market at any price. I don’t be- 
lieve that publishers are making money on the bulk of their publications, 
any more than I believe that they do business on their own capital. What 
I mean is that I don’t believe that most publishing houses make enough 
money out of the few books that happen to pay to enable them to get up 
the many that do not pay, and that, consequently, they must be running in 
debt either for borrowed capital or with their printers, paper-makers, and 
elsewhere.’ 

“A well Known publisher, who, while sending out in recent years a 
great number of volumes, has nevertheless succeeded in keeping their liter- 
ary and mechanical quality high, has been taking serious counsel as to the 
policy of hereafter restricting his house to a dozen or twenty books in the 
year, making only such as he feels sure can be pushed on their distinctive 
qualities to permanent and profitable sale. 

“From whatever point of view we look at the question, the present 
method seems equally unfortunate. The leading printers have begun to 
find out that the multiplication of reprints cannot go on without disaster 
to them, as has been shown in more than one case of bankruptcy in the last 
few years,where printers and paper-makers have really borne the loss in the 
final adjustment of a reckless publisher’s accounts. Paper and print cost 
money, and somebody must pay the piper. It is no longer to the interest 
of the mechanical trades to force manufacture iu the way which has been 
going on of late years. 

‘When it comes to the publisher, the case is much the same. But hap- 
pily there are many indications that the tide is changing. The cheap quar- 
tos no longer exist; two or three of the more important ‘cheap and nasty’ 
12mo series have formally or practically ceased ; and most of the existing 
issues, though not very good in quality, are no longer cheap in ‘ publisher’s 
price.” Inthe Munro series, for instance, most books of any size are issued 
in two 20 cent parts; and although the large discount reduces this in the 
actual price, the basis of 40 cents for a non-copyright novel in paper is cer- 
tainly not so bad to start from. The tendency of prices on reprints is 
therefore upward, though the need of promoting public demand by supply 
at a reasonable price will act to prevent too much of a reaction in the di- 
rection of high prices. ee 

In juveniles the Weekly says there is yet no recovery of steadiness; the 
“ competition is as to who can give the most pounds of printed paper, with 
the gaudiest binding, for the least money.” The result is ‘‘ that publishers 
of the better class have begun to look to channels of distribution outside 
the book trade, and to pander more and more to the demands of the bazaars 
and ‘ cheap Johns,’ to the demoralization of the stable and staple part of 
their business.” The article proceeds: 

“In this flood also the jobber finds it practically impossible to kee 
full lines of these hundreds, and even dh of Monee the or 
is swamped and discouraged by the impossibility of keeping anything like 
a full assortment of stock. He tvo is forced to give up the notion of selling 
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books as literary products. and to offer them in competition with his bazaar 
competitors on the basis of cut prices and pound weight. We repeat that 
this isa real discouragement to a skilled bookseller. Moreover, he begins 
to despair of keeping even a fairly representative stock, and to fall back on 
‘we'll get this book from the publisher by next mail,’ which the buyer 
may as well do for himself. . sine 

“ Finally, the reading public is demoralized not only as to prices but as 
to the literary qualities of books. In juveniles, fur instance, barring a few 
well-known authors who really sell on their own merits, buyers cau no longer 
discriminate between titles. and they buy books with less discrimination as 
to quality than they would buy soap. 

“ We believe that the entire trade will be benefited if the leading pub- 
lishers will look at the present situation carefully and set themselves to 
stem the tide. The first remedy is to publish fewer and better books, books 
that will not die the very season of their birth. The present craze to swell 
lists has already hurt author, printer, bookseller, aud the reading public 
more than at first sight appeared, and all classes are ready for the reaction. 
Publishers should be as particular in the production of books as they were 
in old times. They should consider more closely the character of the books 
they are deciding to undertake, and especially be more fastidious in the 
matter of putting the firm-name on books for which the author pays, and 
for which the seeming publisher is responsible chiefly as a manufacturer. 
The old Harper firm made a boast which still presents the ideal of the pub- 
lishing trade, that they were never ashamed of seeing their name on any 
book sent out by their house. Scarcely any publisher, from their own suc- 
cessors down, could say that to-day, for nearly every house in the trade has 
been driven, in the competition, to issuing books which it admits are not 
up to the standard, either literary or mechanical, with which it would wish 
to identify its name. The bookseller, on his part, should set himself care- 
fully to discriminate among the books offered him, and use his enterprise in 
pushing the best books and editions.” 


DRIFT. 


HILE both factions of Berks county Republicans claim to be friendly to 
Quay, the recent revolt was unquestionably inspired by opposition to 
the bossism of Quay’s lieutenants; and it is a fight for the mastery, in which he 
cannot afford to sacrifice his fuglemen. It is the same spirit of revolt that 
prevails in Lancaster, Schuylkill, and elsewhere against the interference of 
the State leaders in the local contests. Republican sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania seems to be ripening for another independent movement.— Pottsville 
Chronicle, Dem. 











The ruins called by the Spaniards Casa Grande, which still stand in 
Pinal county, Arizona, are to be repaired with an appropriation of $2,000 
made for the purpose last March. Relic hunters have done much harm by 
carrying off the wooden beams that once formed the floors. The walls are 
built of large blocks of concrete, one of which measures 7 feet 3 inches in 
length, and were hardfinished within and plastered without. Four rooms 
are still intact, the largest measuring 34 feet by 9. There were four stories, 








but only three remain, the lowest being 13 feet high, but now choked and 
filled with sand. The building is 420 feet long and 260 feet deep. 





Senator Quay and Chairman Andrews are certainly arousing great en- 
thusiasm in the Republican party. Nearly every county is now electing 
two sets of Republican delegates.— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, Rep. 





The Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences of Berlin has accepted a do- 
nation made by Count Joseph Florimond Loubat of New York for the pur- 
pose of giving a prize every five years to works on North America. Such 
works are divided into two series: (1) those on the history of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, as well as on geography, archeology, ethnography, philol- 
ogy, and numismatics; (2) those relating to the colonization of North 
America by civilized nations, and the modern history down to the present 
time from any of its sides. The first prize of 3,000 marks ($714) will be 
given iu July, 1891, to the best work of the second class, mentioned above, 
published between July 1, 1884, and July 1, 1889, whether in English, Ger- 
man, French, or Dutch. Besides those sent to the Academy (before July 1, 
1890), copies must be presented to the libraries of Columbia College and 
of the Historical Society of New York. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

INSTITUTES OF Economics. A Succinct Text-Book of Political Economy, 
[Ete.] By Elisha Benjamin Andrews, [Pres. Brown Univ.] Pp. 227. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

GIRALDI; OR THE CuRSE OF Love. By Ross George Dering. Pp. 302. 
Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

WAR AND Peace. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Crowell & Co. 

ComMON ScHOOL SONG-READER. By W.S. Tilden. Pp. 176. $0.45. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. A Winter’s Tale. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Pp. 331. $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

How WE ARE GOVERNED. A Handbook . . Of the British Empire. 
By Albany de Fonblanque. 16th Edition, by W. J. Gordon. Pp. 208. 
$0.75. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT, EssAYIST AND CRITIC. Selections from his Writings, 
with a Memoir, by Alexander Ireland. (The Cavendish Library.) Pp. 
510. $1.50. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 


From the Russian by 
In Four Volumes. $3.00. New York: T. Y. 








WHEN MIND AND BopDy ARE OUT OF Sorts, with cold extemities, a 
yellowness in the skin, costiveness, dull headache, and an indisposition to 
stir about, be sure you are in for a Bilious Attack, springing from a mors or 
less Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will bring the Liver toa 
healthy condition and speedily remove all biliary distress. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


TRUST COMPANY. 








The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. CLAIMS 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
¢e lected and duly remitted. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 

P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 





DIR™CTORS: 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, P : : e 
Total assets, Jan. 1,1889, 82,500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of Staies, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the ya a 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized | y its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KE} PING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
pm ay Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


$500,000.00 


- 1,631,500.23 
369,415.98 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, 

JOS, E. GILLINGHAM. 
SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 





Sam’] R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Israel Morris, 
Uhas. Hartshorne, 


REGON PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 


RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS. 
Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, pany.—The Cupons maturing Oct. ; 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, Ist, 1889, from the First Mortgage Eaward Oo kuight, ina rite 
Richard Wood, ‘Philip C. Garrett, Bonds of this Company will be paid on J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, and after that date, at the office of imal, Fn by ay 
William Longstreth, § James V. Watson, the Company, 45 William Street, New | Clayton French, ) ' 


Asa 8, Wing. 








York. T. E. HOGG, President. 





Joseph Moore Jr. 
Cook - 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 





HE NEW YORK HABER- 
DASHER says: 


“The BOX COAT is a hand- 
some and stylish garment made 
of English Meltons or Kerseys. 
All its seams are strap seams, 
---that is, they have a narrow 
strap with rough edges over- 
laid wpon them---which gives 
the coat great distinction. The 
coat hangs straight from the 
shoulders, and it is cut quite 
short, although not as short as 
the Covert Coat,---say between 
that and the ordinary Sack 
Overcoat. The collar is a pretty 
feature. It is what is called a 
strap velvet collar---that is, one- 
half of velvet---and it has wide 
lapels.’’ 


WE HAVE THEM. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


Special Made Clothing, 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. 


[OPPOSITE THE MINT.] 





Finest Merchant Tailoring, 
908 Walnut Street. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices maiied free on application. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHTA. 











FINANCIAL. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHTER 








BARKER BrotTuHErRs & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOANS 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IsSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES Frirst-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 





BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa, 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 

















WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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